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INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  outline  some  of  the  major  findings 
of  the  Community  Opportunity  Assessment  survey  conducted  in  the  Drumheller 
Valley  during  the  summer  of  1966.  The  emphasis  in  this  report  will  be  on 
the  human  consequences  of  technological  change  and  this  theme  will  be  dealt 
with  in  some  depth.  From  a  discussion  of  social  change  in  the  Valley  prior 
to  this  survey,  the  report  will  turn  to  a  descriptive  analysis  of  the  present 
social  and  economic  situations  of  the  Valley's  residents. 

As  the  survey  data  cover  such  a  wide  range  of  topics,  much  of  the 
material  in  this  report  has  been  presented  in  purely  descriptive  terms.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  specialized  research  areas 
will  be  undertaken  at  a  later  date. 

Parts  of  this  report  have  been  used  by  Underwood  McLellan  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  Limited  of  Calgary  in  their  Urban  Renewal  Study  for  the  City  of  Drum¬ 
heller  and  Improvement  District  42,  published  in  December,  1966. 


CHAPTER  I 


PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  VALLEY 

Location 

The  Drumheller  Valley  of  the  Red  Deer  River  is  located  85  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Calgary  and  lies  at  an  altitude  of  2,259  feet  above  sea  level.  As  one 
approaches  the  Drumheller  Valley  the  terrain  changes  from  gently  rolling  prai¬ 
rie  to  a  mile-wide,  400-foot-deep  Valley,  the  floor  of  which  dates  back  90 
million  years.  Map  1  shows  the  location  of  the  Valley  relative  to  Calgary  and 
Red  Deer. 

Geological  History-*- 

The  Red  Deer  Valley  is  of  pre-glacial  origin,  but  no  evidence  remains 
as  to  the  size  or  character  of  the  Valley  before  the  last  ice  age,  25,000 
years  ago.  The  formations  comprising  the  Valley  walls  were  deposited  in  the 
Cretaceous  period  of  the  late  Mesozoic  era  during  which  time  the  entire  prai¬ 
rie  region  of  North  America  from  the  Coast  Range  to  Winnipeg  and  from  the  Gulf 
•of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  was  a  vast  shallow  inland  sea  measuring  1,000  miles 
wide  and  3,000  miles  long.  The  Mesozoic  period  began  200  million  years  ago 
and  ended  60  million  years  ago.  Early  in  the  Cretaceous  period  a  colossal 
folding  and  upthrusting  of  the  earth's  crust  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  which  was  accompanied  by  intensive  volcanic  action.  As  the 
great  inland  sea  gradually  retreated,  sediments  poured  eastward  from  the  erod¬ 
ing  mountains.  The  fluctuating  water  levels  and  the  settling  of  these  sedi¬ 
ments  combined  with  accumulation  of  vegetation,  marine  life,  and  volcanic  ash, 
deposited  layers  of  sedimentary  rocks  which  can  be  seen  in  the  Valley  walls. 

The  rich  beds  of  coal  which  slope  down  gradually  toward  the  west  and  vary  from 
a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness  were  created  from  the  rotted  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  organisms  that  grew  in  the  lowlands  and  marshes  of  the  great  inland 
sea . 

The  lower  three  quarters  of  the  Valley  wall  is  composed  of  the  Edmonton 
formation  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  while  the  upper  one  quarter  is  known  as 
the  Paskapoo  formation  of  the  Cenozoic  era.  Above  this  are  layers  of  loosely 
cemented  conglomerate  and  clay  of  glacial  origin  deposited  25,000  years  ago 
during  the  last  ice  age  which  widened  and  deepened  the  Red  Deer  Valley.  During 
this  period  the  Knee  Hill,  Fox  Coulee,  Michichi,  and  Rosebud  tributaries  of 
the  Red  Deer  River  were  formed.  Above  the  glacial  deposit  layer  of  the  Valley 
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wall  is  a  layer  of  gravel,  sand  and  clay  of  recent  origins  which  slopes  grad¬ 
ually  upward  to  the  prairie. 

Terrain 

The  soil  of  the  prairie  surrounding  the  Drumheller  Valley  is  a  very 
heavy  black  loam  commonly  called  turtleback  or  hummock,  which  is  the  finest 
wheat  soil  in  North  America.  This  soil  has  a  tendency  to  hold  moisture 
throughout  the  entire  growing  season  and  does  not  require  the  rainfall  of 
other  wheat  soils.  Approximately  500,000  acres  of  this  farmland  are  served 
by  Drumheller. 

The  terrain  of  the  Valley  is  marked  by  ridges,  buttes,  and  knolls  which 
have  been  carved  into  intricate  patterns  and  formations  by  wind  and  rain  ero¬ 
sion.  Vegetation  in  the  Valley  is  sparse,  and  limited  to  short  grass  and 
shrubbery . 

Climate 

Temperatures  in  the  Valley  range  from  110  degrees  above  in  the  summer 
to  50  degrees  below  in  the  winter.  The  mean  summer  temperature  is  57  degrees, 
the  mean  winter  temperature  18  degrees  and  the  mean  yearly  temperature  38  de¬ 
grees.  The  chill  factor  of  the  air  is  less  in  the  Valley  in  the  winter  than 
on  the  prairie  because  the  Valley  is  protected  from  the  prairie  winds.  The 
difference  between  Valley  and  prairie  temperatures  is  about  10  degrees  in  both 
winter  and  summer.  The  average  yearly  rainfall  in  the  Valley  is  12.37  inches, 
the  average  snowfall  40  inches  and  the  average  precipitation  15  inches. 


FOOTNOTE: 

■^Information  in  this  section  was  gathered  from  the  Drumheller  Museum 
of  Natural  History  and  a  1959  tourist  pamphlet  published  by  the  City  of 
Drumheller . 


CHAPTER  II 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 

The  principal  natural  resources  of  the  Drumheller  Valley  are  coal, 
shale,  bentonite,  clay,  sand,  and  gravel.  Coal,  as  will  be  shown  later,  pro¬ 
vided  the  economic  base  upon  which  the  Valley  developed  and,  although  no 
longer  an  important  industry  in  the  area,  helps  to  explain  many  of  the  present 
problems  of  the  Valley. 

Coal 

Drumheller  Valley  coal  is  classified  as  sub-bituminous  B  and  is  used 
for  domestic  and  industrial  heating  and  the  generation  of  electricity.  This 
coal  is  a  bright  and  shiny  black,  hard  and  blocky,  very  clean  to  handle,  low 
in  ash,  free  burning  and  produces  practically  no  soot.*  These  qualities  make 
it  ideally  suited  for  domestic  use.  There  are  ten  recognized  seams  of  coal 
in  the  Valley  numbered  from  one  to  ten  upwards  from  the  bottom  seam.  To  the 
present  time  only  seams  one,  two,  five,  and  seven  have  been  worked  commer¬ 
cially,  yielding  approximately  60  million  tons  of  coal  since  1911.  The  Drum¬ 
heller  Valley  coal  fields  cover  75  square  miles  of  territory,  are  15  miles 
long  and  five  miles  wide,  and  contain  a  reserve  of  100  million  tons  of  coal. 

Bentonite 

Bentonite  is  a  rock  made  of  altered  volcanic  ash  and  is  the  prevailing 
constituent  throughout  the  Edmonton  formation  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  Pure 
bentonite  is  yellowish  green,  then  fresh  and  white  when  air  dried.  It  absorbs 
three  times  its  weight  and  seven  times  its  volume  of  water.  When  finely 
ground  and  mixed  with  water  it  will  remain  in  colloidal  suspension  indefinitely. 
Among  the  more  than  100  commercial  uses  of  bentonite  are  its  use  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  rubber  and  paint,  as  a  filler  in  soap  and  toothpaste,  and  in  the 
refinement  of  petroleum. ^  One  bed  of  bentonite  at  the  mouth  of  the  Michichi 
Creek  near  Drumheller  has  been  developed  commercially. 


FOOTNOTES: 

^The  Badlands,  City  of  Drumheller,  Summer  1956. 
2 Ibid. ,  Summer  1959. 


CHAPTER  III 


SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  DRUMHELLER  VALLEY 
Early  Growth  of  the  Valley-^ 

From  the  establishment  of  the  first  coal  mine  in  the  Drumheller  Valley 
in  1911  until  the  late  1950' s  the  economy  of  the  Valley  was  based  on  primary 
industry.  The  secondary  industries  in  the  area  consisted  of  those  needed  to 
maintain  the  coal  industry  and  to  service  the  population  of  the  Valley. 

With  the  extension  of  the  railroad  from  Stettler  to  Drumheller  in  1911 
and  the  completion  of  the  Drumheller  to  Calgary  section  in  1914,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Valley  began  to  grow  rapidly.  Table  1  shows  that  from  262  people 
in  1911,  the  population  of  the  Valley  had  reached  500  by  1913  and  4,900  by 

1919. 

CHAPTER  III  -  TABLE  1 


POPULATION  OF  THE  DRUMHELLER  VALLEY  AND  I.D.  42 
FROM  1901  TO  1965* 


Population  of 

Population  of 

Total  Population 

Year 

Drumheller 

I.D.  42 

of  Valley 

1901 

nil 

17 

17 

1911 

nil 

262 

262 

1913 

200 

300 

500 

1919 

2,500 

2,400 

4,900 

1921 

2,499 

3,854 

6,353 

1930 

3,530 

4,000 

7,353 

1931 

2,987 

5,437 

8,424 

1936 

2,912 

6,000 

8,912 

1941 

2,748 

6,383 

9,131 

1951 

2,601 

6,925 

9,526 

1956 

2,632 

5,502 

8,134 

1961 

2,931 

4,370 

7,301 

1964 

3,156 

4,057 

7,213 

1965 

3,443 

4,000 

7,443 

*City  of  Drumheller 

The  City  of  Drumheller  and  the  Drumheller  Valley  grew  with  the  coal 
mining  industry,  an  industry  which  by  the  1920's  seemed  to  promise  prosperity 
and  steady  employment  until  the  turn  of  the  century,  as  this  quotation  from 


the  Morning  Albertan  of  1919  illustrates: 


At  present  but  a  small  part  of  the  coal  area  has  been  touched.  In 
the  coming  years  the  by-products  of  the  coal  from  Drumheller  will 
be  many  times  greater  than  is  the  bare  fuel  of  today.  Think  of  the 
vast  possibilities  of  the  future  within  that  mining  region.  The 
keenest  vision  almost  fails  to  comprehend  the  true  import  and  wealth 
of  these  coal  fields.  Cogitate  upon  what  this  great  coal  industry 
will  mean  to  Drumheller  and  Western  Canada  at  large.  And  Drumheller 
will  play  a  great  part  in  the  great  future  work  of  building  a  wonder 
ful  nation.  For  Drumheller  has  the  coal  --  more'  coal  indeed  than 


would  be  needed  to  fill  the  needs  of  Canada's  present  population 
during  the  next  1,000  years.  Great  is  Drumheller  in  its  posses¬ 
sion  of  such  a  blessing. ^ 

From  World  War  One  until  shortly  after  the  close  of  World  War  Two  this 
optimism  was  understandable.  The  Drumheller  Valley  was  a  thriving  community, 
both  for  the  miners  and  the  merchants  supplying  their  needs.  As  Table  2 
shows,  in  the  space  of  ten  years  from  1911  to  1921,  the  number  of  mines  in 
the  Valley  had  increased  from  one  to  25,  output  went  from  1,500  tons  to  over 
990,000  tons  annually,  and  the  number  of  employed  from  100  to  2,600.3  As  the 
mining  industry  grew,  so  did  the  population  of  the  Valley.  By  1921  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Valley  had  ballooned  to  6,353  and  added  another  1,000  by  1930. 
The  Town  of  Drumheller  had  risen  in  size  from  200  in  1913  to  2,500  in  1919, 
and  by  1930  had  a  population  of  3,530.  Changes  were  also  taking  place  in 
other  areas  of  the  Valley. 

CHAPTER  III  -  TABLE  2 

SELECTED  MINING  STATISTICS  FOR  DRUMHELLER  VALLEY  MINES 

FROM  1911  TO  1921* 


Year 

No.  of  Mines 
in  the  Valley 

Output 
(tons ) 

Monthly 

Payroll 

Value  of  Coal 
Produced 

No.  Employed 

1911 

one 

1,500 

$  6,500 

100 

1912 

three 

8,650 

- 

21,625 

- 

1915 

10 

247,805 

- 

629,424 

- 

1918 

23 

881,081 

$300,000 

3,083,783 

- 

1921 

25 

992,456 

330,000 

4,545,448 

2,600 

1923 

23 

821,465 

250,000 

3,368,006 

2,000 

1924 

20 

669,523 

- 

2,745,004 

- 

1926 

26 

1,385,423 

- 

4,263,279 

- 

*City  of  Drumheller 
The  Growth  of  Rosedale  and  Wayne 

By  1921  two  mines  employing  some  250  people  were  operating  in  Rosedale, 
four  miles  southeast  of  Drumheller.  The  two  Hamlets  of  Rosedale  and  Aerial 
grew  around  the  mines  and  in  1921  had  a  combined  population  of  750.  Even  more 
startling  was  the  case  of  Wayne.  Wayne  is  situated  four  miles  south  of  Rose¬ 
dale  in  a  narrow  valley  bounded  by  450-foot-high  hills  and  surrounded  by  bro¬ 
ken  country  and  coulees.  Only  nine  years  after  the  opening  of  the  first  mine 
in  Wayne  in  1914,  five  mines  were  in  operation  employing  some  900  people  and 
supporting  a  community  of  2,700  people,  a  town  then  larger  than  Drumheller. 

The  Town  of  Wayne  was  then  a  self-sufficient  community,  complete  with 
its  own  power  company,  school,  hospital,  general  store,  drugstores,  pool  halls, 
6  butcher  stores,  service  stations,  post  office,  three  tennis  courts,  a  movie 


house,  a  dance  hall,  and  a  golf  course.  Also  operating  within  the  Town  were 
three  grain  elevators  which  served  the  surrounding  district,  providing  the 
community  with  secondary  industry.  It  was  little  wonder  that  the  1923 
Saskatoon  Daily  Star  termed  Wayne  "a  business  community  here  to  stay"  and  a 

"coming  community  of  the  West".^ 

The  Boom  Years 

Hie  wealth  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  Drumheller  Valley  can  be 
shown  by  an  examination  of  the  following  figures  for  the  year  1921,  which  was, 
as  Table  3  indicates,  only  an  average  production  year.  Total  revenue  for  25 
operating  mines  in  the  Valley  amounted  to  $7, 000, 000. 5  Total  overhead  ex¬ 
penses  amounted  to  $1,500,000  while  money  paid  out  in  wages  was  $4,000,000 
and  money  paid  out  in  royalties  totalled  $125,000.  This  left  a  combined  pro¬ 
fit  of  $1,375,000  or  an  average  profit  of  $55,000  per  mine.  In  that  same 
year  it  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  $1,800,000  was  spent  in  Drumheller  by 
miners  for  goods  and  services.  In  the  34  years  in  which  production  was  higher 
than  in  1921  it  is  estimated  that  between  $37,000,000  and  $275,000,000  x^as 
taken  from  the  Valley  in  the  form  of  profits.  Furthermore,  the  provincial 
government  since  1931  has  collected  $1,947,108  from  the  mines  in  the  form  of 
royalties . 

Table  1  shows  that  the  population  of  Drumheller  and  the  Valley  grew 
steadily  through  the  1920 's  until  1930  when  Drumheller  reached  its  peak  popu¬ 
lation  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  The  population  declined  to  slightly 
less  than  3,000  during  the  Depression  and  remained  around  the  2,700  mark  until 
the  mid-1950's.  Hie  population  of  the  Valley  also  remained  constant  during 
these  years,  averaging  9,000  per  year.  The  population  trend  of  Drumheller 
and  Improvement  District  42  (I.D.  42)  is  diagrammed  in  Figure  1. 

Ihis  levelling-out  of  the  population  followed  a  similar  trend  in  the 
mining  industry  in  which  production  remained  fairly  constant,  averaging 
1,200,000  tons  annually.  The  peak  production  years  were  from  1942  to  1954, 
when  production  averaged  1,750,000  tons  per  year. 

Economic  Decline  of  the  Coal  Mining  Industry 

In  the  early  1950's  the  market  for  domestic  coal  declined  drastically 
with  the  introduction  of  the  cheaper  and  cleaner  fuels  of  gas  and  oil.  After 
1950  production  in  the  Drumheller  Valley  declined  steadily  on  the  average  of 
100,000  tons  per  year  as  mines  closed  down  operations.  Table  3  shows  that 
from  1,636,000  tons  in  1950,  production  declined  to  1,058,000  tons  in  1954, 
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to  600,000  tons  in  1958  and  to  383,000  tons  in  1961.  In  ten  years  the  number 
of  high  production  mines  in  the  Valley  declined  from  25  to  four.  By  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1966  only  one  was  still  in  operation. 


CHAPTER  III  -  TABLE  3 


COAL  OUTPUT  AND  VALUATION  IN  DRUMHELLER  VALLEY 
FROM  1911  TO  1961* 


Year 

Output 

Valuation 

Royalties  Paid 

1911 

1,500 

6,500 

1911-1930  total  = 
$125,000 

1912 

8,650 

21,625 

1913 

52,894 

137,524 

1914 

161,755 

410,857 

1915 

247,805 

629,424 

1916 

377,618 

883,026 

1917 

660,974 

1,982,992 

1918 

881,081 

3,083,783 

1919 

804,930 

2,978,241 

1920 

1,210,687 

5,266,488 

1921 

992,456 

4,545,448 

1922 

1,170,913 

6,753,907 

1923 

821,465 

3,368,006 

1924 

669,523 

2,745,044 

1925 

1,109,273 

3,438,746 

1926 

1,385,423 

4,263,279 

1927 

1,460,655 

4,528,030 

1928  • 

1,487,483 

4,611,197 

1929 

1,574,766 

4,881,774 

1930 

1,433,350 

4,339,206 

1931 

1,070,543 

2,971,485 

1931-1945  = 

5<?  per  ton 

1932 

1,245,474 

3,284,270 

(average) 

1933 

1,112,204 

2,730,723 

1934 

1,033,000 

2,479,975 

1935 

1,221,212 

3,041,649 

1936 

1,439,905 

3,560,824 

1937 

1,289,971 

3,295,565 

1938 

1,168,348 

3,100,441 

1939 

1,223,338 

3,215,434 

1940 

1,287,935 

3,449,566 

1941 

1,458,455 

4,253,951 

1942 

1,785,021 

5,442,444 

1943 

1,838,738 

6,009,844 

1944 

1,678,132 

6,155,568 

1945 

1,722,816 

6,221,449 

1946 

1,946,170 

7,623,756 

1946-1961  = 

10c  per  ton 

1947 

1,857,416 

9,185,184 

(average) 

1948 

1,678,352 

9,989,607 

1949 

1,608,598 

9,601,808 

1950 

1,636,424 

9,913,030 

1951 

1,566,102 

9,823,354 

1952 

1,371,899 

9,311,739 

1953 

1,028,067 

6,910,908 

1954 

1,058,594 

7,071,429 

1955 

933,957 

6,353,031 

1956 

905,717 

6,192,697 

1957 

763,673 

5,519,843 

1958 

590,860 

3,964,338 

1959 

571,154 

3,895,361 

1960 

467,517 

3,180,405 

1961 

382,576 

2,514,867 

*City  of  Drumheller 


The  decline  in  the  mining  industry  was  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the 
population  of  the  Valley.  From  9,500  in  1951,  the  total  population  of  the 
Valley  had  slumped  to  7,300  by  1961.  This  decline,  however,  was  primarily 
confined  to  I.D.  42  and  was  not  felt  by  the  City  of  Drumheller  itself.  The 
population  of  the  City  rose  from  2,601  in  1951  to  2,931  in  1961  to  3,156  in 
1964  and  to  3,443  in  1966. 

Ihe  population  change  was  felt  most  severely  in  the  mining  Hamlets  of 
East  Coolee ,  Cambria,  Rosedale  and  Wayne.  As  a  whole,  the  population  of 
I.D.  42  had  remained  fairly  constant  at  about  6,500  between  1930  and  1950. 
Between  1951  and  1956,  however,  a  decline  occurred  which  reduced  that  figure 
to  5,500.  This  decline  continued  through  the  following  ten  years  with  the 
result  that  by  1965  only  4,057  people  lived  in  the  I.D. 

The  Hamlet  of  Wayne,  which  had  boasted  a  population  of  2,700  people  in 
the  1920's,  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  104  by  1966.  This  drop  was  most  rapid 
in  the  mid-1940's  following  the  closing  of  the  largest  mine  in  the  area  in 
1934.  By  1956,  Wayne's  population  stood  at  255  and  by  1961  it  had  declined  to 
116. 

Rosedale,  on  the  other  hand,  was  still  four  fifths  of  its  peak  size 
by  1956,  having  been  reduced  to  584  from  its  previous  high  of  750.  By  1961 
this  figure  had  dwindled  to  490  and  by  1966  to  350. 

East  Coolee  followed  roughly  the  same  pattern  as  Rosedale.  By  1956 
the  Hamlet's  population  had  dropped  to  1,003  from  a  peak  of  1,500.  By  1961 
it  stood  at  683  and  by  1966  at  443. 

Cambria,  which  is  situated  four  miles  west  of  East  Coolee,  showed  a 
decline  of  870  people  from  an  average  of  1 ,000,  between  1945  and  1956  and  a 
further  decline  to  80  by  1961.  Cambria's  population  has  remained  around  this 
mark  for  the  past  five  years. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  discussion  that  the  population  of 
I.D.  42  dropped  sharply  in  the  1950 's  because  of  the  decline  of  the  coal  min¬ 
ing  industry.  The  population  of  the  City  of  Drumheller,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  effected  significantly  by  the  closing  of  the  mines,  showing  slight  in¬ 
creases  during  the  years  when  the  mines  were  closing.  In  contrast  to  the  min¬ 
ing  hamlets  in  the  outlying  areas  of  the  I.D.,  those  adjacent  to  the  City 
closely  followed  the  urban  population  trend.  The  populations  of  Newcastle, 
Plough  Street,  Nacmine,  Midlandvale  and  North  Drumheller  have  remained  fairly 
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constant  over  the  past  three  decades,  although  there  has  been  much  migration 
in  and  out  of  these  areas.  The  population  of  Newcastle  has  remained  at  the 
1,000  mark  for  the  past  40  years,  declining  slightly  to  949  in  1961  but  rising 
again  to  975  in  1966. 

Present  State  of  Mining  in  the  Valley 

By  the  spring  of  1966  only  one  coal  mine  was  operating  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  Drumheller  Valley.  This  mine  is  located  at  East  Coolee,  17  miles  east 
of  the  City  of  Drumheller,  and  is  an  amalgamation  of  two  mining  companies 
which  formerly  operated  in  the  area.  The  mine  employs  some  95  men  full-time 
in  the  summer  and  an  additional  55  in  the  winter  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
$448,000. 6  The  decline  of  the  coal  mining  industry  in  the  Valley  is  reflected 
in  the  East  Coolee  mine's  share  of  production  in  the  Valley  over  the  past 
eight  years.  Table  4  shows  the  proportion  of  East  Coolee  production  compared 
to  total  Valley  production  for  the  years  1957,  1961  and  1966.  In  1957  the 
East  Coolee  mine  produced  one  fifth  of  the  total  coal  in  the  Valley,  in  1961, 
one  half  and  in  1965,  four  fifths. 


CHAPTER  III  -  TABLE  4 


EAST  COOLEE  COAL  PRODUCTION  COMPARED 
TO  TOTAL  VALLEY  PRODUCTION,  1957  TO  1965* 


Year 


OUTPUT  (TONS) 

East  Coolee  Drumheller  Valley 


Proportion  of  East  Coolee 
Output  to  Total  Valley 
Output 


1957  160,000 
1961  220,000 
1965  215,000 


763,673 

382,576 

275,000 


1/5 

1/2 

4/5 


*East  Coolee  Mine 


Even  the  East  Coolee  mine  is  in  imminent  danger  of  closing  down.  The 
manager  of  the  mine  said  that  "present  operations  are  on  a  year-to-year  basis 
since  the  gradual  decline  of  the  market  is  expected  to  continue  in  the  future" 
The  introduction  of  gas  and  oil  which  replaced  coal  as  a  domestic  fuel,  and  a 
decline  in  the  market  for  the  by-products  of  sub-bituminous  B  coal  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  decline.  The  manager  said  that  "the  mine  will  cease  operation 
in  about  five  years".  East  Coolee  coal  has  a  very  high  water  content  (about 
32%)  which  means  that  such  large  quantities  of  water  have  to  be  extracted  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  crushed  into  a  powder  for  commercial  use  that  it  is  rather  un¬ 
economical.  This  high  water  content,  which  was  desirable  in  domestic  coal  and 
made  Drumheller  Valley  coal  a  valuable  resource  in  the  past,  is  now  the  limit- 


ing  factor  in  the  present  value  of  that  fuel. 


The  manager  of  the  East  Coolee  mine  stated  that  the  closing  of  the  mine 
would  have  little  effect  on  the  unemployment  situation  in  the  Valley.  "If  we 
close,"  he  said,  "some  of  those  now  working  will  go  out  and  get  another  job. 

The  younger  of  them  will  probably  move  to  other  mining  areas  such  as  the 
Crowsnest  Pass,  or  to  the  hard- rock  mines  which  are  critically  short  of 
labour.  A  representative  of  the  Thompson  mine  in  Manitoba  was  here  recently 
to  recruit  miners  but  was  only  able  to  get  a  few.  Others,  who  will  not  be 
able  to  find  work,  will  go  on  relief.  The  majority,  however,  will  retire  on 
their  miners'  pensions  because  they  will  be  too  old  to  work.  There  are  still 
men  working  in  this  mine  who  are  over  62."  The  manager  stated  that  there  were 
two  main  reasons  for  the  large  number  of  older  workers  at  the  East  Coulee 
mine.  "In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  "these  men  feel  that  they  are  still 
able  to  contribute  something  to  their  own  maintenance  by  working.  In  the 
second  place,  we  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  persuade  young  people  to  work 
in  the  mine.  You  can't  really  blame  them  though.  Who  would  stake  his  future 
on  a  seasonal  operation?  If  he  has  any  intelligence  he  won't." 

Summary 

The  preceding  discussion  illustrates  dramatically  what  can  happen  when 
there  is  complete  disregard  by  government  and  business  for  the  human  con¬ 
sequences  of  technological  change. 

The  market  for  Drumheller  coal  collapsed  in  the  late  1940 's  with  the 
introduction  of  oil  and  gas  as  domestic  fuels.  By  the  early  1950' s,  24  mines 
in  the  Drumheller  Valley  had  ceased  operations,  putting  some  2,600  miners  out 
of  work  in  the  space  of  ten  years.  The  skills  possessed  by  these  men,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  had  little  marketable  value  outside  the  coal  mining  industry.  While 
some  of  these  miners  left  the  Valley  to  seek  employment  in  mines  elsewhere,  a 
great  many  remained  to  take  unskilled  jobs  in  the  Valley  in  hope  that  the 
decline  in  the  market  for  coal  would  be  only  temporary.  The  expected  reju¬ 
venation  never  came  and  the  result  was  economic  depression  in  the  Valley  and 
abject  poverty  for  hundreds  of  people,  most  of  whom  lived  in  I.D.  42.  The  I.D. 
also  provided  cheap  housing  which  attracted  into  the  Valley  many  low-skilled 
people  who  could  not  find  steady  employment  or  afford  the  higher  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  other  areas.  The  solution  to  the  Valley's  present  problems  does  not 
lie  in  a  return  to  the  coal  mining  industry.  There  are  jobs  available  at  the 
East  Coulee  mine  but  young  men  in  the  area  are  unwilling  to  take  them.  This 


was  illustrated  by  the  survey  data  which  showed  that  not  a  single  person  said 
he  would  like  to  work  in  the  mines  when  asked  what  type  of  work  he  would  like 
to  do.  Subsidizing  the  mining  industry  in  the  Valley  at  the  present  time 
would  create  more  problems  than  it  would  solve. 


FOOTNOTES: 

^The  information  in  this  section  was  gathered  from  old  newspaper  files 
and  from  personal  interviews  with  Valley  residents. 

^ The  Morning  Albertan,  June  18,  1919,  page  2. 

information  on  number  of  mines  and  annual  tonnage  obtained  from  the 
Drumheller  City  Manager  s  Office  and  population  figures  from  Census  data  and 
newspaper  reports  where  no  official  statistics  were  available. 

4 The  Saskatoon  Daily  Star,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  June  21,  1923, 

page  1. 


^The  Morning  Albertan,  op.  cit.,  page  1. 

^ This  information  was  obtained  from  a  personal  interview  with  the 
manager  of  the  East  Coolee  mine,  June  28,  1966. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  DRUMHELLER  VALLEY  TODAY 

The  Physical  Setting 

Boundaries  and  Size 

Hie  geographical  boundaries  of  the  Drumheller  Valley  coincide  with  the 
political  boundaries  of  Improvement  District  42  as  shown  in  Map  1.  Improve¬ 
ment  District  42  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  M.D.  48  and  County  16;  on 
the  north  and  east  by  Special  Area  10  and  M.D.  48;  on  the  north  proper  by 
M.D.'s  47  and  48;  and  on  the  south  by  County  16. 

The  City  of  Drumheller,  located  within  I.D.  42  but  an  independent  cor¬ 
porate  body,  covers  5%  square  miles  of  land  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  Red  Deer  River,  on  the  south  by  the  Valley  wall  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Hamlet  of  Newcastle. 

Land  Use 

Of  the  42,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Valley,  84.8%  is  privately  owned, 
.13%  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  2.2% 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Af fairs. 1 


Administration  of  Improvement  District  42 

Improvement  Districts  were  established  in  1907  for  the  purpose  of  admin¬ 
istrating  those  areas  of  Alberta  which  did  not  have  sufficient  revenues  to 
operate  as  autonomous  units.  That  part  of  the  Red  Deer  River  Valley  now  known 
as  Drumheller  was  at  that  time  a  sparsely  populated  area  and  consequently  was 
designated  as  an  Improvement  District  under  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs . 


At  the  present  time  no  expenditures  can  be  made  by  the  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  on  Improvement  Districts  beyond  what  is  collected  in  the 
district  in  the  form  of  taxes.  Mr.  A.  R.  Isbister,  Director  of  Field  Services, 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  summed  up  the  situation  in  these  terms: 


All  we  have  to  operate  with  is  the  taxes  we  collect.  The  type  of 
residence  in  that  area  has  a  very  low  assessment  --  the  per  capita 
average  is  $177.00  compared  to  $1,650.00  in  Drumheller  --  and  not 
much  is  collected  in  the  form  of  taxes.  There  is  no  industry  in  the 
I.D.  to  absorb  the  cost  of  improvements.  Furthermore,  I.D.'s  are 
not  corporate  bodies  so  they  are  not  allowed  to  borrow  money. 
Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  a  change  in  the  Improvement  District 
Act  so  that  we  could  borrow  money. ^ 


At  the  present  time,  the  Municipal  Affairs  Department  provides  I.D.  42 
with  lighting,  garbage  collection  four  times  a  year,  and  road  repairs.  Fire 
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protection  is  provided  by  the  City  of  Drumheller  and  is  paid  for  by  Municipal 
Affairs  at  $100  a  call. 

The  maximum  mill  rate  that  can  be  paid  by  a  resident  of  I.D.  42  is  61 
mills  and  the  minimum,  58  mills.  The  minimum  rate  includes  34  mills  for 
schools,  20  mills  for  sanitary  services  and  four  mills  for  hospital  services. 

Population  Distribution 

Table  1  shows  that  the  present  population  of  the  Drumheller  Valley 
stands  at  7,443,  with  the  City  contributing  46.4 %  and  I.D.  42,  53.6%.  With  a 
total  population  of  3,443,  Drumheller  represents  the  smallest  city  in  the 
province.  On  the  other  hand,  I.D.  42,  with  a  population  of  about  4,000,  is 
the  third  largest  in  population  of  the  province's  50  Improvement  Districts. 
Only  I.D.'s  65  and  102  have  larger  populations.  In  terms  of  area,  however, 
I.D.  42  is  the  smallest  of  the  50  Districts. 

Within  the  I.D.,  Newcastle,  East  Coulee  and  Midlandvale  are  the  largest 
areas,  contributing  24.4%,  11.2%  and  11.1%  of  the  total  population  respective¬ 
ly,  and  13%,  5.9%  and  5.9%  of  the  total  Valley  population  respectively.  Other 
hamlets  in  the  I.D.  include  Rosedale,  Wayne,  Cambria,  Nacmine  and  North  Drum¬ 
heller.  The  contribution  of  these  areas  to  the  total  Valley  population  is 
shown  in  Table  1.  The  locations  of  these  various  areas  in  the  Valley  are 
shown  in  Map  2. 


CHAPTER  IV  -  TABLE  1 


POPULATION  OF  DRUMHELLER  VALLEY  HAMLETS  BY  AREA* 


Area 

No. 

% 

Drumheller 

3,443 

46.4 

I.D.  42 

4,000 

53.6 

TOTAL 

7,443 

100.0 

I.D.  42 

%  of  I.D. 

%  of  Total 

No. 

Population 

Population 

Newcastle- Plough 

St. 

975 

24.4 

13.1 

Rosedale 

350 

8.7 

4.7 

East  Coulee 

443 

11.2 

5.9 

Wayne 

104 

2.6 

1.4 

Cambria 

80 

2.0 

1.1 

Nacmine 

352 

8.8 

4.7 

Midlandvale 

442 

11.1 

5.9 

North  Drumheller 

426 

10.7 

5.7 

Other  areas 

828 

20.7 

11.1 

TOTAL 

4,000 

100.0 

53.6 

*Based  on 
figures  for  1966. 

1961 

Government  of  Canada 

Census  figures  and 

available 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 In format ion  obtained  during  personal  interview  with  the  Director  of 
Field  Services,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  August  3,  1966. 

2Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  RESIDENT 

In  this  section  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  residents  of  the  Valley 
will  be  discussed  in  terms  of  their  ethnic  origin,  marital  status,  age,  sex  and 

education. 


Ethnicity 

According  to  the  1961  Government  of  Canada  Census,  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  country  of  origin  by  Valley  residents  was  Britain.  Table  1  shows 
that  47.4%  of  the  Valley  residents  originated  from  the  British  Isles,  while 
35.1%  reported  their  ethnicity  as  a  Western  European  nation.  Another  13.1% 
said  their  country  of  origin  was  an  Eastern  European  country.  In  total,  then, 
95.6 %  of  the  residents  of  the  Valley  were  European  in  origin. 


Within  the  Valley,  significant  difference  existed  between  the  City  of 
Drumheller  and  I.D.  42.  While  54.7%  of  the  City  residents  reported  their 
ethnicity  as  British,  only  42.8%  of  those  in  the  I.D.  were  of  British  origin. 
On  the  other  hand,  15.5%  of  the  I.D.  residents  were  of  Eastern  European  origin 
compared  to  9.4%  in  the  City.  Similarly,  35.1%  of  the  I.D.  residents  orig¬ 
inated  in  Western  European  countries  compared  to  29.7%  in  the  City. 


CHAPTER  V  -  TABLE  1 


ETHNICITY  OF  DRUMHELLER  VALLEY  POPULATION  BY  AREA*  ** 


Ethnic  Group 

Total  No. 
in  Drumheller 

% 

Total  No. 
in  I.D.  42  % 

Total  No. 
in  Valley 

% 

British  Isles 

1,604 

54.7 

1,871 

42.8 

3,475 

47.4 

Germany 

298 

10.2 

487 

11.1 

785 

10.8 

Scandanavia 

234 

7.9 

240 

5.5 

474 

6.5 

Other  European 

180 

6.1 

684 

15.7 

864 

11.8 

Italy 

117 

4.0 

106 

2.4 

223 

3.1 

Ukraine 

113 

3.9 

414 

9.5 

527 

7.2 

Poland 

111 

3.8 

192 

4.4 

303 

4.2 

France 

107 

3.6 

214 

4.9 

321 

4.4 

Netherlands 

57 

1.9 

62 

1.4 

119 

1.6 

Russia 

51 

1.7 

70 

1.6 

121 

1.7 

Asia 

39 

1.3 

7 

0.2 

46 

0.6 

Other 

14 

0.5 

18 

0.4 

32 

0.4 

Jewish 

7 

0.2 

2 

0.04 

9 

0.1 

Native 

0 

0.0 

3 

0.6 

3 

0.07 

2,932 

100.0 

4,370 

100.0 

7,302 

100.0 

*Based  on 

1961  Government 

of  Canada  Census 

^Significant  at  .01  level  (d.f.  =  2) 

In  the  sample  which  was  interviewed  in  I.D.  42  for  this  study,  it  was 
found  that  36.3%  of  the  respondents  gave  Britain  as  their  place  of  origin, 


while  26.8%  were  of  Western  European  origin  and  28.4%  were  of  Eastern  European 
origin.  It  is  evident  that  our  sample  was  under-represented  in  the  proportion 
of  persons  of  British  and  Western  European  origin  and  over-represented  in  the 
proportion  of  persons  of  Eastern  European  origin,  as  compared  to  the  1961 
Government  of  Canada  Census.  If  we  can  assume  a  relatively  stable  population 
over  the  five  intervening  years  between  the  1961  Census  and  the  present  study, 
then  we  may  conclude  that  persons  of  Eastern  European  origin  tend  to  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Wayne-Rosedale  and  Newcastle- Plough  Street  areas. 

The  survey  data  show  that  75.0%  of  the  respondents  were  native  Canadians 
while  10.8%were  first  generation  of  Slavic  origin,  7.5%  first  generation 
British  and  6.5%were  first  generation  of  other  origins.  Ihe  data  also  show 
that  22.3%  of  the  respondents  were  third  generation  Canadians  or  higher. 

Geographical  Mobility 

Only  17.5%  of  those  interviewed  said  that  they  were  born  in  the  Valley 
and  had  lived  there  all  their  lives.  Of  those  82.5%  who  moved  into  the  Valley, 
40.2%  came  from  other  areas  of  Alberta  and  28.9%  emigrated  from  places  outside 
the  province.  The  most  frequent  reason  given  for  moving  into  the  Valley  was 
"to  change  jobs".  Forty-nine  per  cent  gave  this  reason  while  7.1%  said 
that  the  presence  of  friends  or  relatives  had  attracted  them  to  the  Valley. 
Ihirty-eight  per  cent  said  that  they  had  come  to  the  Valley  with  their  parents 
while  they  were  still  fairly  young,  and  5.1%  gave  other  reasons. 

Very  few  of  those  interviewed  reported  that  they  had  farmed  most  of 
their  lives  before  coming  to  the  Valley.  Only  5%  said  that  they  had  formerly 

been  farmers,  while  66.4%  said  they  had  never  farmed.  TWenty-nine  per  cent 
had  done  some  farming. 

Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  respondents  who  said  they  had  moved  into 
the  Valley  reported  that  they  had  moved  at  least  once  previously  and  52.4%  of 
these  reported  moving  three  times  or  more. 

Location  of  Homes  During  Childhood  Years 

The  survey  data  show  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  persons  in  the 
l.D.  had  an  urban  upbringing.  Only  12.17.  said  they  were  brought  up  in  a  large 
city,  and  27.57.  reported  being  raised  in  a  village  or  on  a  farm.  IWenty-six 

per  cent  said  they  spent  their  childhood  In  a  tow,  while  34.27.  reported  that 
they  were  brought  up  in  a  small  city. 


In  summary,  we  may  note  that  few  people  in  our  sample  are  native  to 
the  Valley  and  many  had  made  more  than  one  move  before  coming  to  the  Valley. 
Most  of  the  sample  are  of  rural  or  small-town  background,  although  few  had 
been  primarily  farmers  before  coming  to  the  Valley. 

Marital  Status 

In  our  sample  of  I.D.  42  it  was  found  that  83.2%  of  the  respondents 
were  married,  9.6%  of  whom  had  been  separated,  widowed,  or  divorced  before 
their  present  marriages.  Eight  per  cent  were  single  and  4.7%  were  widowed 
or  divorced. 

Age  and  Sex 

According  to  the  1961  Government  of  Canada  Census,  I.D.  42  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  males  than  females.  Figure  2  shows  that  whereas  45.9% 
of  the  I.D.  population  are  females,  the  figure  for  Drumheller  is  48.3%  and 
for  Calgary,  48.7%.  Our  sample  of  the  I.D.  was  over-represented  with  females 
and  under-represented  with  males.  Of  the  212  respondents  interviewed,  51.5% 
were  females  and  48.6%  were  males.  Ihis  was  because  females  were  more  readily 
available  for  interview  purposes. 

Hie  deficiency  of  females  in  the  I.D.  compared  to  Drumheller  and  Calgary 
is  accounted  for  by  the  over-55  age  category.  While  15.2%  of  the  total  male 
population  in  the  I.D.  is  in  this  category,  the  figure  for  Drumheller  is  11.7% 
and  for  Calgary  is  only  6.1%.  In  the  male  20-to-40  age  category,  I.D.  42 
shows  a  deficiency  with  9.6%  compared  to  12.3%  for  Drumheller  and  15.9%  for 
Calgary. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  population  in  the  most  productive  age  group, 
20  to  50,  is  30%  in  the  I.D.  compared  to  Drumheller' s  35.5%  and  Calgary's 
43.0%.  Ihe  I.D.  and  the  City  of  Drumheller  have  12.5%  and  10.6%  respectively 
of  their  populations  in  the  retired  age  group  (over  65)  compared  to  Calgary's 
6.5%.  Hie  under-20  age  category  contains  41.1%  of  the  I.D.'s  total  population 
compared  to  36.6%  in  Drumheller  and  41.3%  in  Calgary. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  a  great  deal  of  migration  occurs 
in  the  I.D.  during  the  late  teens  and  early  20' s.  With  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  in  the  over-55  age  category,  we  can  expect  a  serious  decline  in 
the  overall  population  of  the  I.D.  as  this  older  generation  dies  and  as  the 


child-bearing  population  leaves  the  area. 

Hie  existence  of  a  large  proportion  of  older  persons  in  the  I.D.  and 
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the  lack  of  younger  persons  was  shown  in  our  sample  of  the  population.  Fifty- 
seven  per  cent  of  those  interviewed  were  over  40,  while  only  43.0%  were  under 
40.  In  the  over-40  category,  31.1%  were  males  and  25.9%  were  females.  In  the 
under-40  category  only  17.5%  were  males  while  25.5%  were  females,  thus  reflect¬ 
ing  the  migration  of  young  unmarried  males  from  the  area. 

Education 

A  junior  high  school  and  a  vocational  high  school  are  located  in  the 
City  of  Drumheller.  Pupils  are  bussed  in  from  the  surrounding  areas,  includ¬ 
ing  the  farmlands.  Elementary  pupils  in  Newcastle-Plough  Street,  Nacmine  and 
North  Drumheller  attend  school  in  the  City,  while  some  205  elementary  pupils 
in  the  outlying  areas  of  the  Valley  attend  an  elementary  school  in  either 
Midlandvale,  Rosedale  or  East  Coolee.  Table  2  shows  the  contribution  by 
Valley  areas  to  Drumheller  schools.  Table  3  shows  that  while  I.D.  42  has  a 
larger  total  school-age  population  than  Drumheller,  1,212  in  contrast  to  745, 
it  contributes  proportionately  less  to  both  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
than  the  City.  Drumheller  contributes  47.6%  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
junior  high  school  and  the  I.D.  contributes  46.9%,  while  Drumheller  contains 
44.7%  of  the  10-to-14  age  population  compared  to  55.3%  by  I.D.  42. 

This  situation  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the  contribution  of  the  two 
areas  to  the  senior  high  school.  While  Drumheller  contributes  46.14  of  the 
total  enrollment,  it  contributes  44.4 %  of  the  total  15-to-19  age  group  popula¬ 
tion.  I.D.  42,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  55.6%  of  the  total  15-to-19  age 
group  population  but  contributes  only  30.8%  to  the  high  school  enrollment. 

This  disproportionate  contribution  of  the  I.D.  to  high  school  enroll¬ 
ment  compared  to  Drumheller  indicates  a  higher  drop-out  rate  among  I.D.  than 
among  Drumheller  high  school  children.  An  examination  of  grade  nine  drop¬ 
outs  for  the  school  year  of  1965-66  shows  that  six  of  the  seven  drop-outs 
lived  in  I.D.  42  --  two  from  East  Coolee,  two  from  North  Drumheller  and  one 
each  from  Midlandvale  and  Newcastle  While  46.9%  of  those  enrolled  in  junior 
high  are  from  the  I.D.  and  47.6%  are  from  Drumheller,  the  number  of  Grade  nine 
drop-outs  from  the  I.D.  is  seven  times  that  of  Drumheller. 

Data  from  the  sample  interviewed  in  the  I.D.  show  that  90.1%  of  those 
interviewed  did  not  finish  high  school.  Forty-eight  per  cent  had  only  a  pub 
lie  school  education  while  41.4%  had  up  to  a  Grade  11  education.  Furthermore, 
72.4%  of  those  interviewed  said  that  they  had  received  no  additional  training 


other  than  elementary  schooling.  Only  10.0%  had  apprentice  training  and  6.2 % 
mechanical  training. 


Compared  to  their  parents,  it  was  found  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
children  had  more  education  in  the  first  eight  years  than  their  parents,  but 
a  smaller  proportion  finished  high  school  than  their  parents.  While  47.6%  of 
the  respondents  had  less  than  a  high  school  education,  74.9%  reported  that 
their  fathers  had  only  that  amountof  education  and  67.1%  said  their  mothers 
had  only  that  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  while  90.1%  of  those  interviewed  said 


that  they  did  not 

finish  high 

school,  87 

.3%  said 

that  their 

fathers 

did  not 

finish  high  school 

and  88.3% 

said  their 

mothers 

also  did  not  finish 

CHAPTER  V  - 

TABLE  2 

SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  IN 

DRUMHELLER 

VALLEY 

BY  CONTRIBUTING  AREAS* 

Elementary 

Junior 

High 

Senior 

High 

(Grades 

1-6) 

(Grades 

7-9) 

(Grades 

10-12) 

Area 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

 % 

Drumheller 

385 

61.1 

160 

47.6 

224 

46.1 

I.D.  42 

180 

38.9 

158 

46.9 

151 

30.8 

Farm  area 

- 

- 

19 

5.4 

113 

23.1 

TOTAL 

465 

100.0 

337 

100.0 

488 

100.0 

I.D.  42 

Newcastle 

96 

20.7 

29 

8.6 

38 

7.8 

Wayne 

3 

0.6 

6 

1.8 

9 

1.8 

Rosedale 

- 

- 

23 

6.8 

21 

4.3 

East  Coo lee 

- 

- 

34 

10.1 

26 

5.3 

Other 

81 

17.5 

66 

19.6 

57 

11.6 

TOTAL 

180 

38.9 

158 

46.9 

151 

30.8 

*City  of  Drumheller 


CHAPTER  V  -  TABLE  3 
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POPULATION  OF  DRUMHELLER  VALLEY  UNDER  20  YEARS 
BY  AGE  CATEGORIES  AND  COMMUNITY* 


Total  Popula¬ 
tion  between 

Age  4  and  19 

Total  Popula¬ 
tion  between 

Age  10  and  14 

Total  Popula¬ 
tion  between 

Age  15  and  19 

Total  Popula¬ 
tion  between 
Age  10  and  19 

No . 

%_ 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Drumheller 

745 

38.1 

353 

44.7 

255 

44.4 

551 

41.2 

I.D.  42 

1,212 

61.9 

43  7 

55.3 

320 

55.6 

787 

58.8 

TOTAL 

2,957 

100.0 

790 

100.0 

575 

100.0 

1,338 

100.0 

*1961  Government  of  Canada  Census 


In  summary  we  can  say  that  the  population  of  the  I.D.  tends  to  have  a 
low  level  of  education,  both  academic  and  vocational,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  them  dropping  out  of  school  before  reaching  Grade  12.  While  children  have 
to  some  extent  been  educationally  up-graded  in  comparison  with  their  parents, 
this  is  primarily  in  the  lower  grades .  It  is  obvious  that  the  majority  do  not 
possess  the  skills  required  by  a  modern  industrial  society. 

Census  data  suggest  that  it  is  these  young  partially-educated  people 
who  are  presently  moving  out  of  the  Valley.  Consequently  the  problem  of  the 
Drumheller  Valley  is  a  problem  of  the  province  and  the  nation,  since  it  is 
these  persons  who  will  eventually  swell  the  ranks  seeking  employment  in  our 
City  centres.  We  now  turn  to  a  more  detailed  occupational  analysis  of  the 
Drumheller  Valley  residents. 


FOOTNOTES: 

^■For  detailed  description  of  the  sampling  procedures,  interviewing  and 
data  analysis,  see  Chapter  I  of  the  General  Report  by  Charles  W.  Hobart.  See 
Maps  2, and  3  for  the  location  of  the  interview  areas.  The  complete  question¬ 
naire  used  in  the  survey  is  found  in  Appendix  G  of  the  Community  Opportunity 

Assessment  Report. 

2Drumheller  and  District  High  School. 


CHAPTER  VI 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  OPPORTUNITY 

This  section  will  begin  by  discussing  the  economy  of  the  Valley  and 
the  types  of  opportunities  it  has  to  offer  Valley  residents.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a  detailed  occupational  analysis  of  the  Valley  residents. 


Economic  Base 

The  economy  of  the  Drumheller  Valley  has  changed  from  one  based  on  the 
coal  mining  industry  to  one  based  on  trade  and  commerce.  This  transformation 
is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  in  1961  only  295  persons,  or  13.4%  of  the  labour 
force  in  the  Valley,  reported  that  they  were  employed  as  miners,  as  the  fig¬ 
ures  in  Table  1  show.  This  compares  with  the  3,000  miners  in  the  Valley 
during  the  peak  mining  years. 

CHAPTER  VI  -  TABLE  1 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  PENITENTIARY  CONSTRUCTION  EMPLOYEES  BY  AREA* 


Occupation 

No.  Drum. 
Employed 

% 

No.  I.D. 
Employed 

% 

Total 

Employed 

A 

Craftsmen 

191 

17.9 

255 

22.3 

446 

20.2 

Service 

166 

15.6 

140 

12.3 

306 

13.9 

Managerial 

149 

14.0 

79 

6.9 

228 

10.3 

Professional 

144 

13.5 

33 

2.9 

177 

8.0 

Clerical 

123 

11.6 

70 

6.1 

193 

8.7 

Sales 

93 

8.7 

68 

5.9 

161 

7.3 

Not  stated 

55 

5.2 

48 

4.2 

103 

4.7 

Transport 

54 

5.1 

96 

8.4 

150 

6.8 

Miners 

40 

3.8 

255 

22.3 

295 

13.4 

Labourers 

33 

3.1 

45 

3.9 

78 

3.5 

Farmers 

16 

1.5 

53 

4.6 

69 

3.1 

TOTAL 

1,064 

100.0 

1,142 

100.0 

2,206 

100.0 

*Macnamara  Construction  Co. 

Today,  Drumheller  is  the  primary  trading  centre  for  over  15,000  persons 
in  the  Valley  and  immediate  vicinity,  and  is  the  secondary  trading  area  for 


some  25,000  persons  who  live  in  outlying  districts. 


There  is  practically  no  manufacturing  industry  in  the  Valley  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  City  P&nager,  the  Valley  has  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  attrac¬ 
tions  to  this  type  of  industry: 


There  is  little  available  land  for  industrial  development  in  the 
Valley  and  the  location  of  manufacturing  industries  today  is 
determined  mainly  by  the  presence  of  a  large  labour  force  and  a 
large  market.  Drumheller  offers  neither  of  these  at  the  moment. 


As  a  first  step  in  attracting  industry  into  the  Valley  and  so  broaden  its 
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economic  base,  suggestions  have  been  made  that  the  City  move  out  of  the 
Valley  onto  the  surrounding  prairie.  The  narrow  economic  base  of  the  Valley, 
which  existed  during  the  coal  mining  years,  was  responsible  for  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  Valley  subsequent  to  the  rapid  decline  of  the  coal  industry. 

Mr.  Orysiuk,  Director  of  Housing  for  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  who  is  presently  involved  in  a  public  housing  project  in  Drumheller 
and  who  has  made  a  study  of  economic  conditions  in  the  area,  said  that  he 
was  against  extending  the  City  limits  out  of  the  Valley  for  residential  pur¬ 
poses  but  not  for  commercial  development. 

I  am  against  them  moving  out  now  for  residential  expansion  because 
there  is  developable  land  in  the  Valley  that  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  City  complains  about  the  hills  but  they  can  be  levelled 
or  terraced  quite  easily.  For  commerical  development,  moving  out 
of  the  Valley  would  be  ideal. ^ 

One  development  that  will  contribute  to  the  future  economic  growth  of 
the  Valley  is  the  establishment  of  the  federal  penitentiary  on  the  nearby 
prairie,  two  miles  south  of  Drumheller.  The  penitentiary  occupies  640  acres 

of  land,  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,000.  When  it  opens  in  the  fall 

■ 

of  1966  it  will  employ  225  persons,  most  of  whom  will  be  brought  in  from  other 
areas.  In  terms  of  the  future  of  the  Valley,  this  institution  will  provide 
jobs  in  the  Valley  through  the  expansion  of  the  service  sector  of  the  economy. 
A  Study  by  Underwood  McLellan  &  Associates  Limited  in  1965  estimated  that 
over  200  staff  members  will  be  brought  into  the  City  who  will  have  a  gross 
annual  income  of  over  $1,000,000  and,  with  their  families,  will  increase  the 
Valley  population  by  about  600.3  The  study  estimated  that  150  new  jobs  would 
be  created  in  the  City  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  population.  The  Drumheller 
City  Manager  estimated  that  if  a  psychiatric  centre  is  added  to  the  prison, 
it  would  mean  a  total  of  1,000  new  jobs  in  the  Valley  within  five  years.  Hie 
major  question  to  be  answered  is  who  will  fill  these  new  jobs.  Ifie  Underwood 
McLellan  Study  states  that  "as  the  Valley  has  little  unemployment,  150  new 
employees  will  arrive  with  their  families  --  approximately  400  people. ^ 

Employment  in  the  Valley 

The  Underwood  McLellan  Study  bases  its  prediction  on  an  estimation  of 
the  unemployment  ratio  in  the  Valley  compiled  from  the  official  labour  force 
data  for  the  Drumheller  region: 

Although  no  unemployment  figures  for  Drumheller  and  the  I.D.  are 
available,  an  estimation  from  those  that  were  available  for  the 
Drumheller  region  revealed  1.5%  to  2%  unemployment  for  the  I.D.  42 
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and  Drumheller .  This  is  low  considering  the  national  average 
unemployment  to  be  in  excess  of  3%. 6 

But  the  district  covered  by  the  Drumheller  Office  of  the  National  Employment 
Service  covers  an  area  extending  east  to  the  Saskatchewan  border  which  has  a 
total  population  in  excess  of  36,000,  whereas  the  total  population  of  the 
Drumheller  Valley  is  only  7,443.  If  we  assume  that  slightly  less  than  one 
third  of  the  population  constitutes  the  total  labour  force,6  then  the  work 
force  for  the  N.E.S.  district  stands  at  about  12,000  people.  This  gives  us 
an  unemployment  ratio  of  1.5%,  within  the  range  estimated  by  the  Underwood 
McLellan  Study  and  substantially  less  than  the  provincial  average  of  3.4%. 
However,  closer  examination  of  this  statistic  shows  that  unemployment  is  not 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  whole  N.E.S.  district  but  is  concentrated 
in  two  segments  of  I.D.  42;  namely,  Rosedale-Wayne  and  Newcastle- Plough 
Street . 


The  Newcas tle-Plough  Street  area  has  an  unemployment  rate  of  18.5%  and 
contributes  about  one  third  of  the  total  unemployed  in  the  N.E.S.  district, 
while  the  rate  for  the  Rosedale-Wayne  area  is  9.2 %.?  Together  these  two 
areas  contribute  slightly  less  than  50%  of  all  the  unemployed  in  the  N.E.S. 
district,  while  making  up  only  one  twentieth  of  the  total  population. 

The  National  Employment  Service  Office  in  Drumheller  reported  that 
there  were  211  people  actively  seeking  work  in  the  Valley  in  July  of  1966. 

Discounting  students  seeking  summer  employment,  the  number  is  reduced  to  171, 

! 

of  which  98  are  males  and  73,  females.  An  unemployment  curve  for  the  Valley 
is  found  in  Figure  3.  Since  our  estimations  of  the  unemployment  rates  in  the 
Newcastle-Plough  Street  and  Rosedale-Wayne  areas  are  based  on  summer  unemploy¬ 
ment  statistics,  we  may  conclude  that  the  rates  we  have  presented  are  conserv¬ 
ative  estimates  of  the  actual  annual  rates.  The  unemployment  curve  shows  that 
from  July  1965  to  July  of  1966,  total  unemployment  was  most  pronounced  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February  and  least  during  July,  August,  September 
and  October.  The  unemployment  curve  for  males  during  the  same  period  follows 
roughly  the  same  pattern,  while  that  of  the  females  shows  that  unemployment 
remains  fairly  constant  throughout  the  whole  year. 

The  manager  of  the  Drumheller  National  Employment  Service  Office  said 
there  were  jobs  available  in  the  highly-skilled  categories  but  there  were  not 
enough  qualified  personnel  to  fill  them.  He  added  the  following  comments. 
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There  is  a  need  in  the  Valley  for  light  secondary  industry  to 
absorb  this  surplus  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  personnel. 
When  low-skill  jobs,  such  as  farm  labouring  or  construction, 
terminate  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  unemployment  goes  up  by 
30%  because  there  are  no  jobs  requiring  low  skills  available 
in  the  winter. 8 


As  an  example  of  the  need  for  highly-skilled  people  in  the  area,  he 
said  that  the  company  constructing  the  penitentiary  had  put  in  an  order  for 
carpenters  but  not  enough  could  be  found  to  supply  the  demand.  It  is  signif¬ 
icant  that  of  the  110  local  persons  employed  at  the  penitentiary  in  June  of 
1966,  58%  were  employed  in  low-skilled  jobs.  Table  2  shows  that  81%  of  all 
the  workers  brought  in  to  work  at  the  penitentiary  from  outside  the  Valley 
held  highly-skilled  jobs,  while  only  19%  had  low-skilled  jobs.  The  explana¬ 
tion  for  this  situation  was  given  by  an  official  of  the  contracting  firm  in 
charge  of  construction  in  the  following  terms: 


Sub-contractors  at  the  pen  (sic)  are  employing  a  lot  of  skilled 
labour  now  but  there  is  a  real  shortage  of  people  with  the  required 
qualifications  in  this  area  so  they  have  to  be  brought  in.  Last 
year  there  were  150  local  people  employed  here.  Now  there  are  only 
100.  As  construction  of  the  pen  (sic)  gets  closer  to  completion, 
the  need  for  labourers  decreases  and  the  need  for  skilled  labour 
increases . 9 


CHAPTER  VI  -  TABLE  2 


OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  OF  PENITENTIARY  CONSTRUCTION  EMPLOYEES 


BY  PLACE 

OF  RESIDENCE  *  ** 

Occupational 

Status 

Local 

Imported 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

High-skilled 

occupation 

42 

41.6 

81 

81.0 

Low-skilled 

occupation 

59 

58.3 

19 

19.0 

TOTAL 

101 

100.0 

100 

100.0 

^Occupational  Status  measured  by  Hollinshead  Categories. 

High-skilled  =  Hollinshead  1-5. 

Low-skilled  =  Hollinshead  6  and  7. 

’’^Significant  at  .01  level. 

Table  3  shows  that  of  the  63  labourers  employed  at  the  penitentiary ,  50 
were  local  people.  An  indication  that  skilled  labour  is  not  imported  by  sub¬ 
contractors  as  a  matter  of  policy  is  the  fact  that  local  carpenters  outnumbered 
imported  carpenters  15  to  three,  and  local  machine  operators  outnumbered  im¬ 
ported  machine  operators  eight  to  five.  Local  people,  it  seems,  are  sought 
out  first  for  skilled  jobs  at  the  penitentiary.  The  solution  to  the  unskilled 
labour  problem  in  the  Valley  does  not  lie  in  bringing  in  industries  which 
employ  a  large  proportion  of  unskilled  labour  in  order  to  absorb  the  unskilled 
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3.2 


labour  surplus.  It  is  primarily  in  these  industries  that  technological 
change  is  displacing  the  unskilled  worker,  making  employment  in  such  occupa¬ 
tions  inherently  unstable.  What  must  be  done  is  to  upgrade  the  skills  of 
the  unskilled  workers  living  in  the  Valley. 


CHAPTER  VI  -  TABLE  3 


PENITENTIARY  EMPLOYEES  BY  LOCAL  AND  IMPORTED  WORKERS* 


Occupation  Total 


Surveyors  2 
Clerical  1 
Timekeepers  1 
Controllers  1 
Supervisors  14 
Stonemasons  15 
Electricians  8 
Plumbers  12 
Carpenters  18 
Insulators  20 
Steam  and  hot 

water  fitters  8 
Sheet  metal  workers  10 
Marble  and  tile  workers  4 
Structural  iron  workers  5 
Welders  1 
Concrete  workers  3 
Machine  operators  13 
Watchmen  2 
Labourers  63 


TOTAL  201 


Penitentiary  Employees 

Home  in  Home  Outside 

Valley  Valley 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

15 

10 


1 

0 

1 

1 

14 

8 

8 

9 

3 

10 


1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

1 

50 

101 


7 

8 

4 

5 
1 
1 
5 
1 

13 


100 


*Macnamara  Construction  Co. 

Employment  in  Improvement  District  42 

Data  compiled  from  the  1961  Government  of  Canada  Census  and  presented 
in  Table  4  show  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  people  with  low  occupational 
skills  to  reside  in  I.D.  42.  Of  all  those  in  the  labour  force  who  live  in 
the  I.D.,  66.9%  can  be  classified  as  blue  collar  workers  compared-  to  36.6% 
in  the  City.  Only  9.8%  in  the  I.D.  are  listed  as  managers  or  professionals, 
compared  to  27.5%  in  Drumheller.  Figure  4  shows  that  persons  living  in  the 
I.D.  also  earn  a  lower  wage  on  the  average  than  persons  in  Drumheller.  The 
average  wage  for  males  in  the  I.D.  is  $2,891  per  annum  compared  to  $3,771  in 
Drumheller,  and  for  females  is  $1,594  compared  to  $2,096. 


The  survey  data  support  our  earlier  statement  that  unemployment  rates 
are  high  in  the  Rosedale-Wayne  and  Newcastle-Plough  Street  areas.  Of  all 
males  contacted  in  the  survey,  16.2%  said  that  they  were  unemployed,  5%  said 
they  were  only  employed  part  time,  and  the  remainder  reported  full-time 
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employment.  If  we  include  working  females,  the  proportion  of  males  working 
full  time  to  the  total  labour  force  is  55.7%,  the  proportion  working  part  time, 
3.6%  and  the  proportion  unemployed,  11.4%.  Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  total 
labour  force  were  females  employed  full  time  while  11.4%  were  females  employed 
part  time. 

CHAPTER  VI  -  TABLE  4 

OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  OF  I.D.  42  STUDY  SAMPLE  MEMBERS  BY  AREA* 


Occupational  Status 

Drumheller 

I.D.  42 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Managerial  and 

professional 

293 

27.5 

112 

9.8 

White  collar 

382 

35.9 

278 

24.3 

Blue  collar 

389 

36.6 

752 

66.9 

TOTAL 

^Significant  at 

1,064 

.01  level 

100.0 

1,142 

100.0 

The  data  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  respondents  in  our  sample 
fell  into  the  blue  collar  occupational  category.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  were  engaged  in  skilled  manual  work,  25%  in  semi-skilled  work  and 
34%  in  unskilled  jobs.  Only  9.9%  were  in  the  lower  white  collar  category  and 
9.9%  in  the  proprietors  or  professionals  category.  Our  sample,  then,  is  over¬ 
represented  with  blue  collar  workers  and  under-represented  with  white  collar 
workers,  assuming  the  distribution  outlined  in  the  1961  Government  of  Canada 
Census  has  remained  fairly  constant. 

Eleven  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  the  sample  said  that  they  were 
self-employed,  62.1%  were  employees  in  small  businesses,  18.6%  worked  for 
government  and  8.5%  were  employed  in  other  enterprises.  A  significant  rela¬ 
tionship  was  found  between  income  and  self-employment.  Table  5  shows  that  of 
all  those  who  said  they  were  self-employed,  66.7 %  earned  less  than  $3,000  a 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  75.2%  of  those  who  worked  for  someone  else  earned 
more  than  $3,000  a  year.  This  fact  of  working  for  someone  else,  however,  does 
not  in  itself  guarantee  a  high  income.  Table  6  shows  that  30%  of  all  wage 
earners  had  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

The  data  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  respondents  in  our  sample 
were  employed  in  low-skilled  occupations.  Because  low-skilled  jobs  are  only 
available  in  the  Valley  during  the  summer  months,  unemployment  rates  are  high 
during  the  winter.  The  jobs  which  are  available  in  the  Valley  tend  to  require 


more  highly-skilled  people  than  are  presently  available.  As  we  have  pointed 
out,  contrary  to  the  suggestion  that  light  industry  be  brought  into  the  Valley 
t'o  absorb  the  surplus  of  low-skilled  workers,  it  is  proposed  that  the  skills 
of  the  population  be  upgraded.  The  high  drop-out  rate  from  high  school  in  the 
I.D.  outlined  in  Chapter  V  indicates  no  letup  in  the  flow  of  unskilled  labour 
into  the  labour  force.  While  some  of  these  young  people  are  leaving  the 
Valley,  this  is  not  so  much  due  to  a  lack  of  opportunities  as  it  is  to  their 
lack  of  marketable  skills.  These  young  people  must  also  be  occupationally 
upgraded . 

CHAPTER  VI  -  TABLE  5 


EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  I.D.  42  STUDY  SAMPLE  MEMBERS  BY  INCOME* 


Income 

Self-employed 

Employee 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Below  $3,000 

10 

66.7 

30 

24.8 

Above  $3,000 

5 

33.3 

91 

75.2 

TOTAL 

15 

100.0 

121 

100.0 

’’'Significant  at  .01  level. 

CHAPTER  VI  -  TABLE  6 

INCOME  OF  I.D.  42  STUDY  SAMPLE  MEMBERS  BY  WAGE  RATES* 

$230  a  month  $235-$300  over  $300 

Income  and  under  a  month  a  month  Tota  1 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Below  $3,000 

17 

50.0 

15 

37.5 

6 

11.3 

38 

30.0 

$3,000  -  $5,000 

10 

29.4 

15 

37.5 

24 

45.3 

49 

38.5 

$5,001  and  over 

2 

20.6 

10 

25.0 

23 

44.4 

40 

31.5 

TOTAL 

34 

100.0 

40 

100.0 

53 

100.0 

127 

100.0 

*Significant  at  .01  level. 

Occupational  Mobility 

Mobility  During  the  Career 

Only  8 . 67o  of  the  respondents  said  that  their  first  occupation  was 
above  the  level  of  skilled  manual  worker.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  them  said 
that  they  had  begun  their  occupational  careers  as  unskilled  workers.  Eighteen 
per  cent  said  they  began  as  semi-skilled  workers  and  9.5/o  as  skilled  workers. 
Comparing  their  first  jobs  with  their  present  jobs  it  was  found  that  45.8% 
had  been  upwardly  mobile.  The  remaining  respondents  reported  holding  present 
jobs  which  were  on  the  same  level  as  their  first. 


Ihe  high  degree  of  job  mobility  characteristic  of  persons  with  little 
occupational  skill  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  about  50%  of  the  respondents 
interviewed  had  held  their  present  jobs  less  than  five  years.  Twenty- two  per 
cent  had  held  their  present  jobs  for  ten  years  or  more. 

Of  those  respondents  who  reported  changing  jobs  at  some  stage  in  their 
careers,  the  data  in  Table  7  show  that  66%  reported  being  laid  off  at  least 
once. I®  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  respondents  mentioned  changing  jobs  because 
of  better  opportunities  elsewhere.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
said  that  they  had  left  their  jobs  because  they  did  not  like  the  type  of  work 
they  were  doing,  while  34.9 %  gave  family  or  health  reasons  for  changing  their 
jobs.  As  Table  7  shows,  being  laid  off  and  leaving  for  a  better  job  were 
frequently  cited  more  than  once  as  reasons  for  job  change.  The  former  reason 
was  given  more  than  once  by  54.8%  of  the  respondents,  while  the  latter  was 
given  more  than  once  by  25.8%  of  the  respondents. 

Ihe  preceding  findings  indicate  a  substantial  degree  of  career  mobility 
among  I.D.  residents.  The  reasons  given  for  job  change  are  indicative  of  the 
nature  of  low-skilled  jobs:  tempory,  low  paying,  and  tedious. 

CHAPTER  VI  -  TABLE  7 


REASONS  MENTIONED  BY  I.D.  42  STUDY  SAMPLE  MEMBERS 


FOR  LEAVING 

JOBS 

DURING  CAREER 

Reason 

Reason  given 
once  during 
career 

Reason  given 
more  than 

once 

Total 

%  of  Respondents 
giving  reason  at 
least  once 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

Was  laid  off 

36 

23.8 

34 

54.8 

70 

66 . 0 

Left  for  more 
money  or  a 
better  job 

50 

33.3 

16 

25.8 

66 

62.3 

Didn' t  like 
the  job 

31 

20.5 

9 

14.5 

40 

37.7 

Family  or  housing 
problems 

19 

12.6 

2 

3.2 

21 

19.8 

Health  problems 

15 

9.9 

1 

1.6 

16 

15.1 

TOTAL 

151 

100.0 

62 

100.0 

213 

Anticipation  of  Future 

Job  Changes 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  respondents  interviewed  said  there  was  some 
chance  that  they  would  lose  their  jobs  during  the  present  summer  or  following 
winter.  A  further  184  said  that  they  stood  a  good  chance  of  losing  their  jobs 
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within  the  next  two  years.  In  all,  some  40%  of  the  respondents  expected  to 
change  jobs  at  least  once  during  the  next  two  years. 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  would  go  on 
government  assistance  rather  than  look  for  another  job,  in  the  event  that  they 
lost  their  jobs  during  the  present  summer.  Sixty-three  per  cent  said  that 
they  would  look  for  another  job  in  the  Valley,  while  9.9%  said  they  would 
leave  the  Valley  to  look  for  a  job.  Six  per  cent  did  not  know  what  they  would 
do  if  they  lost  their  jobs.  In  the  event  they  lost  their  jobs  during  the 
coming  winter  the  proportion  who  said  they  would  go  on  welfare  rose  to  26.8% 
while  the  proportion  who  said  they  would  look  for  another  job  in  the  Valley 
declined  to  55.5%.  The  proportion  who  said  that  they  would  leave  the  Valley 
remained  constant.  Eight  per  cent  did  not  know  what  they  would  do.  Ihe  pro¬ 
portion  of  persons  who  would  leave  the  Valley  to  find  another  job  rose  only 
slightly  to  13.1%  when  respondents  were  asked  what  they  would  do  if  they  lost 
their  jobs  within  the  next  two  years.  Nineteen  per  cent  said  they  would  go 
on  welfare  and  63.6%  said  they  would  seek  another  job  in  the  Valley. 

The  data  show  a  willingness  to  remain  in  the  Valley  even  if  there  were 
no  jobs  available.  If  they  lost  their  jobs  this  summer  and  there  were  no  other 
jobs  available,  28.9%  said  they  would  go  on  welfare  and  45.8%  said  they  would 
leave  the  area.  Seventeen  per  cent  said  they  would  still  try  to  look  for 
another  job  in  the  Valley.  Ihe  pattern  of  responses  in  the  event  the  respond¬ 
ents  lost  their  jobs  the  following  winter  follow  a  similar  trend,  except 
that  more  people  (21.4%)  said  they  would  keep  looking  for  another  job  in  the 
Valley.  Twenty-five  per  cent  would  go  on  welfare  and  8.9%  did  not  know  what 
they  would  do.  If  they  lost  their  jobs  in  the  next  two  years,  a  slightly 
higher  proportion  (51.8%)  said  they  would  leave  the  Valley.  However,  a  higher 
proportion  (31.7%)  said  they  would  go  on  welfare.  Twelve  per  cent  would  still 
remain  and  look  for  work,  while  4.7%  were  undecided.  These  findings  illustrate 
the  apparent  reluctance  of  many  persons  to  leave  the  Valley,  even  in  the  face 
of  unemployment. 

The  data  show  an  even  greater  reluctance  among  Valley  residents  to  take 
jobs  away  from  their  families  if  they  lost  their  present  jobs  and  other  oppor¬ 
tunities  became  available.  Only  16.7%  said  they  would  take  jobs  away  from 
home  if  that  was  all  there  was  available.  Seventeen  per  cent  said  they  would 
take  such  jobs  only  if  they  paid  a  lot  of  money  and  62.3%  said  they  would  not 
work  away  from  home.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  latter  gave  emotional 
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attachment  to  family  or  home  as  the  reason  why  they  would  not  take  jobs  away 
from  the  community. 

In  the  event  of  loss  of  job,  54.2%  said  the  kind  of  work  they  would 
look  for  was  at  or  below  the  skilled  manual  level.  IVenty  per  cent  said  they 
would  look  for  any  kind  of  work  that  might  be  available  and  4.2%  would  not 
look  for  any  work  at  all.  Only  19.7%  said  they  would  look  for  work  at  the  low 
white-collar  level  and  2.1%  said  they  would  want  jobs  above  this  level. 
Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  males  in  the  sample  stated  that  there  were  no  jobs 
they  would  refuse  if  they  needed  work,  while  the  same  proportion  said  they 
would  refuse  manual  labouring  jobs.  Eleven  per  cent  said  they  would  refuse 
other  types  of  work.  As  the  reasons  cited  for  refusing  certain  types  of  work, 
the  most  frequently  mentioned  was  that  the  nature  of  the  work  was  too  phys¬ 
ically  demanding.  Thirty-five  per  cent  gave  this  reason,  21.4%  gave  health 
reasons,  16.7%  said  this  kind  of  job  did  not  pay  enough,  16.7%  said  they  did 

not  have  enough  skill  to  take  a  particular  job  and  10.1%  gave  other  reasons. 

There  was  more  of  a  tendency  for  women  to  refuse  certain  types  of  work  than 

men.  Only  28.6%  of  the  women  interviewed  said  that  they  would  take  any  kind 

of  a  job  while  31%  said  they  would  refuse  housework  and  the  same  proportion 
said  they  would  not  take  a  job  as  a  waitress.  Ten  per  cent  mentioned  other 
types  of  work. 

In  summary,  the  data  on  occupational  mobility  show  that  50%  of  the 
respondents  interviewed  had  changed  jobs  at  least  once  during  their  careers 
and  40%  of  them  thought  there  was  a  good  chance  that  they  would  have  to  do  so 
again  within  the  next  two  years.  There  was  a  definite  unwillingness  among  the 
respondents  to  move  out  of  the  Valley  even  if  they  lost  their  present  jobs. 

Most  preferred  to  find  other  jobs  in  the  Valley.  The  kinds  of  jobs  respond¬ 
ents  looked  for  were  of  a  low-skilled  nature,  the  very  kinds  of  jr>bs  that  are 
not  available  in  the  Valley. 

Present  Working  Conditions 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  respondents  who  held  jobs  said  that  they 
lived  at  home  while  they  worked.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  respondents  resided 
in  the  same  community  where  they  worked,  17.5%  worked  up  to  five  miles  away 
from  their  homes,  9.1%  between  five  and  ten  miles  away  and  11.2%  more  than  ten 
miles  away.  Of  the  latter,  only  4.9%  worked  more  than  80  miles  away  from  home. 

In  terms  of  hours  worked,  a  greater  proportion  of  respondents  worked 
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more  than  45  hours  a  week  than  worked  25  hours  a  week  or  less  (27.3%  as  com- 


pared  to  17.9%).  Fifty-five  per  cent  worked  between  36  and  45  hours  a  week. 

An  examination  of  wage  rates  shows  that  nearly  60%  of  the  respondents 
earned  $7j  or  less  a  week.  Eighteen  per  cent  earned  between  $75  and  $90  a  week 
while  10.6%  made  between  $90  and  $100  a  week.  Only  11.4%  earned  over  $100  a 

week. 

Fifty- six  per  cent  of  the  respondents  thought  that  the  working  man  was 
paid  a  fair  wage.  Of  those  who  thought  wages  were  unfair,  61.9%  said  work¬ 
men  could  get  better  wages  by  joining  a  union;  23.6%  suggested  government 
intervention.  Only  14.5%  thought  that  the  individual  could  get  better  wages 
through  his  own  efforts  on  the  job.  Only  17.7%  of  the  respondents  belonged  to 
a  union  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  while  26.8%  said  they  had  belonged  to  a 
union  at  some  point  in  their  careers.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  those  who  had 
belonged  to  a  union  named  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Seventeen  per 
cent  could  not  remember  the  name  of  their  union  while  the  remainder  named 
other  unions . 

‘On  the  whole,  most  respondents  (76.1%)  felt  that  they  were  not  working 
as  hard  now  as  they  were  five  years  ago.  Fifty-one  per  cent  said  that  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  job  were  better  today  than  five  years  ago. 

When  asked  how  they  felt  about  their  present  jobs,  58.9%  said  they 
liked  their  jobs  while  the  remainder  either  did  not  like  them  or  were  indif¬ 
ferent  toward  them.  The  most  frequently  cited  reasons  for  liking  the  job  were 
that  it  gave  the  respondents  a  sense  of  accomplishment  (24.4%)  and  a  chance 
to  meet  people  (24.4%).  Seventeen  per  cent  said  that  they  just  enjoyed 
the  work  while  10.5%  liked  the  independence  their  jobs  afforded  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  sample  gave  a  variety  of  other  reasons.  Sixty- two  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  who  did  not  enjoy  their  work  said  they  worked  just  for  the 
money  while  25%  said  they  hated  the  nature  of  the  work  experience  and  13.3% 
said  it  was  just  something  to  do. 

In  summary,  the  data  show  (1)  a  high  proportion  of  low-skilled  persons 
in  the  I.D.;  (2)  a  low  proportion  of  low-skilled  jobs  in  the  Valley;  (3)  a 
reluctance  among  Valley  residents  to  move  away  to  other  areas  even  in  the  face 
of  unemployment;  and  (4)  a  high  career  mobility  rate  among  Valley  residents. 

This  high  rate  of  mobility  reflects  the  unstable  nature  of  low-skilled  jobs. 


FOOTNOTES: 


1 Personal  interview  with  Drumheller  City  Manager,  June  28,  1966. 

2 Personal  interview  with  Director  of  Housing,  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  July  29,  1966. 

^Drumheller  City  Plan,  The  Planning  Staff  of  Underwood  McLellan  and 
Associates  Ltd.,  Calgary,  1966,  page  17. 

^Tbid . 

5Ibid .  ,  page  1  (revisions). 

^National  Employment  Service  estimate. 

7 Based  on  an  estimated  labour  force  of  one  third  the  total  population. 

^Personal  interview  with  the  manager  of  the  Drumheller  National 
Employment  Service,  June  26,  1966. 

9personal  interview  with  an  official  of  the  Macnamara  Construction 
Co . ,  July  5 ,  1966. 

lOSee  Table  7. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


ECONOMIC  CIRCUMSTANCES 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  discuss  the  economic  well-being  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Valley,  paying  special  attention  to  I.D.  42.  Attention  will  be 
focused  on  income,  debts,  and  financial  difficulties. 

Income 

The  data  from  our  sample  survey  show  annual  incomes  ranging  from  less 
than  $2,000,  reported  by  6%,  to  $30,000,  reported  by  6.5%.  It  is  this  lower 
income  category  with  which,  of  course,  this  study  is  mainly  concerned.  Higher 
income  recipients  do,  however,  provide  us  with  comparative  data  which  can 
yield  valuable  results  as  to  the  nature  of  poverty.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  sample  reported  annual  incomes  below  $3,000,  39.5%  between  $3,000  and 
$5,000  and  32%  over  $5,000. 

Of  all  income  recipients,  80.3%  reported  that  wages  and  salaries 
represented  their  major  source  of  income  and  9.3%  said  self-employment  yielded 
the  major  portion  of  their  income.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
reported  a  second  source  of  income. 

Debt 

Despite  the  large  proportion  of  high  income  recipients  in  the  sample, 
93.2%  reported  that  they  had  borrowed  money  recently.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of 
these  reported  borrowing  from  a  loan  company,  40.6%  from  a  bank  and  9.4 %  from 
other  sources.  Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  respondents,  however,  said  that 
they  had  no  debts  at  the  present  time,  indicating  the  short-term  nature  of 
many  of  the  loans.  Another  34.2%  said  they  were  less  than  $2,000  in  debt. 

Of  those  persons  presently  in  debt,  50%  reported  paying  interest  rates 
in  excess  of  6%%  and  of  these,  35.6%  said  they  were  paying  9%%  or  more.  Since 
51%  of  the  respondents  also  said  they  had  borrowed  money  from  a  loan  company , 
this  fact  is  not  surprising. 

Forty-eight  per  cent  said  that  they  expected  to  have  debts  paid  off 
within  12  months,  28.3%  in  the  next  year,  14.5%  in  the  following  year  and  only 
9.1%  in  over  four  years.  Forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that 
they  were  not  buying  anything  on  the  instalment  plan  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
3V?enty-eight  per  cent  said  they  were  still  making  payments  on  their  cars  and 

Only  21.2% 


16.8%  said  they  were  still  paying  for  furniture  or  appliances. 
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said  that  they  were  not  in  debt  to  doctors  or  dentists  at  the  time  of  this 
survey. 

Financial  Difficulties 

Few  respondents  reported  having  chronic  difficulty  meeting  debt  pay¬ 
ments.  Eighty  per  cent  said  they  had  had  practically  no  difficulty  within 
the  past  two  years  while  15.6%  said  they  had  some  difficulty  every  year  and 
4.1%  reported  present  difficulty. 


Those  persons  who  had  some  difficulty  meeting  their  payments  said  they 
handled  the  situation  by  postponing  the  payments.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  gave 
this  answer,  20.4%  said  that  they  did  without  other  things  in  order  to  meet 
the  payments  and  14.8%  said  that  they  received  help  from  friends  or  relatives. 
Only  15.4%  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  worried  a  lot  about  their  debts. 

Forty-five  per  cent  said  they  did  not  worry  at  all  about  their  debts  while 

I H  |  r<  ■  •  -’WlMSl.  M 

39.2%  said  they  worried  but  not  a  great  deal. 


We  may  summarize  by  saying  that  people  in  the  I.D.  borrow  money  fre¬ 
quently,  but  for  relatively  short  periods  of  time,  and  quite  often  for  high 
rates  of  interest. 


■ 

Welfare  Recipients 

In  July  of  1966  the  economic  state  of  some  122  or  10.6%  of  the  families 

in  the  Valley  could  be  described  as  destitute.  These  were  the  families  re¬ 

ceiving  social  allowance  or  social  assistance.  The  former  is  given  to  persons 
who, for  reasons  of  unemployment,  have  no  funds  with  which  to  support  them¬ 
selves  or  their  families.  The  latter  is  given  to  those  persons  who,  because 
of  old  age  or  poor  health,  are  unable  to  provide  for  their  own  maintenance. 
Social  allowance  tends  to  be  a  more  permanent  type  of  aid  than  social  assist¬ 
ance.  Social  allowance  and  social  assistance  payment  rates  are  found  in 

Table  1. 


The  regional  office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  Drumheller, 
which  serves  the  City  of  Drumheller,  I.D.  42,  M.D.'s  47  and  48,  as  well  as 
County  16,  reported  that  the  total  number  of  active  social  assistance  cases 
numbered  51  while  the  total  number  of  cases  of  social  allowance  was  71.  Only 
5/0  of  these  122  families  receiving  social  aid  lived  outside  the  Valley  and 
100%  of  the  active  social  assistance  cases  were  Valley  residents.  It  is  these 
social  assistance  cases  with  which  we  shall  be  mainly  concerned  since  they 
represent  the  chronically  unemployed. 
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CHAPTER  VII  -  TABLE  1 


WELFARE  RATES 


PAID  TO  DRUMHELLER  VALLEY  RECIPIENTS* 


MALE 

(per  month) 


FEMALE 
(per  month) 


STATUS 


Adult  living  with  others 
Adult  living  alone 
Adult  living  alone  with 
inadequate  cooking  & 
refrigeration  facilities 
Married  couple 

Children  under  one  year 
one  year 
two  years 
three  years 
four  years 
five  years 
six  years 
seven  years 
eight  years 
nine  years 
ten  years 
eleven  years 
twelve  years 
thirteen  years 
fourteen  years 
fifteen  years 
sixteen  years 
seventeen  years 
eighteen  years 
nineteen  years 
twenty  years 


FOOD 

CLOTHING 

$25.80 

$  7.20 

30.90 

7.20 

34.30 

7.20 

48.30 

16.00 

12.60 

4.20 

13.10 

5.60 

13.10 

5.60 

13.10 

6.80 

14.10 

6.80 

14.10 

6.80 

14.10 

6.80 

18.60 

8.20 

18.60 

8.20 

18.60 

8.20 

19.80 

8.20 

19.80 

8.20 

24.90 

8.20 

24.90 

10.20 

24.90 

10.20 

24.90 

10.20 

30.20 

10.20 

30.20 

9.10 

30.20 

9.10 

30.20 

9.10 

30.20 

9.10 

FOOD 

CLOTHING 

$22.50 

$  8.80 

27.00 

8.80 

30.00 

8.80 

12.60 

4.20 

13.10 

5.60 

13.10 

5.60 

13.10 

8.00 

14.10 

8.00 

14.10 

8.00 

14.10 

8.00 

18.60 

8.20 

18.60 

8.20 

18.60 

8.20 

19.80 

8.20 

19.80 

8.20 

23.80 

8.20 

23.80 

10.50 

23.80 

10.50 

23.80 

10.50 

24.90 

10.50 

24.90 

8.20 

24.90 

8.20 

24.90 

8.20 

24.90 

8.20 

NOTE : 


(1)  For  a  family  of  two,  food  allowance  may  be  increased  by  10%.  If  cooking 
and  refrigeration  facilities  are  inadequate,  increase  by  154. 


(2)  For  a  family  of  three,  increase  5%  except  if  one  member  is  an  infant,  then 
increase  by  10%.  Also,  if  cooking  and  refrigeration  facilities  are  inad¬ 
equate,  increase  by  10%  (if  one  is  an  infant  increase  by  15/0. 

^Drumheller  Office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


The  number  of  social  assistance  and  social  allowance  cases  in  the  var¬ 
ious  areas  of  the  Valley  at  the  time  of  the  survey  is  outlined  in  Table  2  which 
shows  that  Drumheller,  Newcastle  and  East  Coulee,  in  that  order,  contained  the 
largest  numbers  of  both  social  assistance  and  social  allowance  cases. 

Table  3  shows  that  the  City  of  Drumheller  contributed  40.4%  of  the 
social  assistance  cases  while  constituting  46.24  of  the  population  of  the 
Valley.  I.D.  42  contributed  59.6%  of  the  social  assistance  cases  while  con¬ 
stituting  53.8%  of  the  population.  The  I.D.  was  over-represented  in  the  number 
of  assistance  cases  and  the  City,  under-represented.  Within  the  Valley, 
Newcastle  contributed  19.3%  of  the  social  assistance  cases  while  constituting 
13.1%  of  the  total  population,  and  within  the  I.D. ,  it  contributed  32.3%  of 
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all  assistance  cases  and  21.8%  of  the  population.  Both  within  the  Valley  and 
within  the  I.D.  the  areas  of  Rosedale,  East  Coolee,  Wayne,  Cambria  and  Nacmine 
were  over-represented  in  their  proportion  of  assistance  cases  to  total  popula¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  both  Midlandvale  and  North  Drumheller  were  under¬ 
represented  both  within  the  Valley  and  within  the  I.D.  in  the  proportion  of 
assistance  cases  to  total  population.  If  we  take  social  assistance  as  a  par¬ 
tial  measure  of  unemployment,  these  findings  corroborate  our  previous  state¬ 
ment  that  unemployment  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  certain  areas  of  the  I.D.; 
namely,  Newcastle-Plough  Street  and  Rosedale.  These  two  areas  combined  con¬ 
tained  35.2%  of  all  active  assistance  cases  in  the  Valley  and  50%  of  all  the 
unemployed  in  the  Valley  while  contributing  only  19.2%  of  the  population. 

CHAPTER  VII  -  TABLE  2 

SOCIAL  ASSISTANCE  CASES  AND  SOCIAL  ALLOWANCE  CASES 
IN  DRUMHELLER  VALLEY  BY  AREA* 


SOCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

SOCIAL  ALLOWANCE 

No .  of 

No.  of 

Area 

Cases 

% 

Cases 

% 

Drumheller 

21 

40.4 

42 

60.0 

Newcastle-Plough  Street 

10 

17.3 

9 

12.9 

Rosedale 

5 

9.6 

5 

7.1 

East  Coulee 

5 

9.6 

9 

12.9 

Nacmine 

4 

7.7 

5 

7.1 

Wayne 

3 

5.8 

0 

0.0 

Cambria 

2 

3.8 

0 

0.0 

Midlandvale 

2 

3.8 

0 

0.0 

North  Drumheller 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Other  areas  in  I.D. 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

TOTAL 

52 

100.0 

70 

100.0 

*Drumheller  Office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

That  unemployment  and  social  assistance  rates  are  high  in  Newcastle- 
Plough  Street  and  Rosedale-Wayne  is  shown  by  the  interview  data  from  these 
two  areas.  Only  32.5%  of  the  sample  reported  that  they  had  never  received 
any  form  of  government  assistance.  Forty-four  per  cent  said  that  they  had 
received  unemployment  insurance  at  one  time  or  another  while  23.3%  said  that 
they  had  received  social  welfare.  Of  those  who  received  welfare,  47.8%  said 
they  had  done  so  within  the  past  year  and  another  26.1%  said  they  had  received 
welfare  within  the  past  four  years. 

Social  Assistance  in  Newcastle-Plough  Street 

Of  the  ten  active  social  assistance  cases  in  the  Newcastle-Plough 
Street  area,  five  were  married  couples  and  five  were  single  males.  The  aver- 


age  age  of  the  married  males  was  34.2  years  and  of  the  married  females,  28.8. 
The  average  age  of  the  unmarried  males  was  42.  All  those  on  social  assistance 
reported  unemployment  as  the  reason.  Assistance  payments  ranged  from  $19.17 
per  month  to  $178.50  per  month  and  averaged  $66.72  per  case  per  month.  The 
average  education  of  both  married  males  and  unmarried  males  was  6.2  years. 

The  married  males  had  an  average  of  five  dependents  each,  ranging  from  two  to 
eight  in  number. 


CHAPTER  VII  -  TABLE  3 

PROPORTIONS  OF  SOCIAL  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  AND  OF  TOTAL  RESIDENTS 
IN  DRUMHELLER  VALLEY  IN  1966  BY  AREA* 


%  of  Total 
Valley 

%  of  Valley 

%  of  I.D. 

%  of  I.D. 

Assistance 

Population 

Assistance 

Population 

Drumheller 

40.4 

46.2 

n.a . 

n.a . 

I.D.  42 

59.6 

53.8 

n.a . 

n.a. 

Plough  Street- 

Newcastle 

19.3 

13.1 

32.3 

21.8 

Rosedale 

9.6 

4.7 

16.1 

8.7 

East  Coulee 

9.6 

5.9 

16.1 

11.0 

Wayne 

5.8 

1.4 

9.7 

2.6 

Cambria 

3.8 

1.1 

6.5 

2.0 

Nacmine 

7.7 

4.7 

12.9 

8.8 

Midlandvale 

3.8 

5.9 

6.5 

11.1 

North  Drumheller 

0.0 

5.7 

0.0 

10.6 

Other 

0.0 

11.6 

0.0 

23.4 

TOTAL 

59.6 

53.8 

100.0 

100.0 

*Drumheller  Office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Social  Assistance  in  Rosedale-Wayne 

Of  the  eight  active  social  welfare  cases  in  the  Rosedale-Wayne  area  at 
the  time  of  the  survey,  seven  were  married  couples  and  one  was  a  woman  sep¬ 
arated  from  her  husband.  The  average  age  of  the  husband  in  these  cases  was 
39.1  and  the  average  age  of  the  wife,  35.6.  All  but  one  of  the  welfare  recip¬ 
ients  were  receiving  social  assistance  by  virtue  of  unemployment.  The  formal 
education  of  the  husbands  ranged  from  grade  one  to  university  and  averaged 
6.5  years.  Discounting  the  one  recipient  who  reported  having  a  university 
education,  the  average  was  5.1  years.  Assistance  payments  to  these  people 
ranged  from  $32.20  a  month  to  $286.00  a  month  and  averaged  $92.48  per  month 
per  case.  This  figure  was  substantially  higher  than  the  average  payment  in 
Plough  Street-Newcas tie  due  to  the  greater  average  number  of  dependents  per 
family  in  this  area.  Dependents  ranged  from  0  to  13  in  number  and  averaged 
six  per  family. 


In  both  the  Newcastle- Plough  Street  and  Rosedale-Wayne  areas  we  found 
that  those  persons  who  received  social  assistance  were  in  the  most  productive 
age  category,  had  a  low  education  and  a  large  mean  number  of  dependents 
(five  and  six  respectively,  compared  to  an  average  of  3.3  in  Drumheller  and 
3.7  in  the  I.D.  as  a  whole) 

Of  all  those  receiving  assistance  in  the  I.D.,  85%  were  physically 
able  to  work  but  had  only  a  public  school  education.  The  only  jobs  available 
to  them  were  low-skilled  and  seasonal  in  nature. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


PLANS  AND  ASPIRATIONS 

This  chapter  will  focus  on  the  present  plans  and  future  aspirations  of 
the  Valley  residents , through  an  examination  of  the  survey  data. 

Present  Plans 

The  majority  of  persons  in  the  interview  sample  said  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  move  from  their  present  place  of  residence  in  the  I.D.  at  the  time  of 
the  survey.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  said  that  they  preferred  to  stay  while  35.3% 
said  that  they  would  like  to  move  away.  Of  the  latter,  only  11.1%  said  that 
they  were  planning  to  move  in  the  near  future.  Another  6.8%  were  undecided 
about  moving. 

The  data  show  that  47.8%  of  the  persons  who  said  that  they  were  planning 
to  move  out  of  the  Valley  were  in  the  under-40  age  category  compared  to  43.5% 
in  the  40-to-54  age  category  and  8.7%  in  the  over-55  age  category. 

The  most  frequently  cited  reason  given  by  respondents  for  not  wanting 
to  move  was  that  their  homes  were  established  and  their  roots  planted  in  the 
Valley.  This  reason  was  given  by  51.9%  of  the  respondents  while  22.2%  said 
that  they  wanted  to  stay  in  the  Valley  because  of  the  cheap  living  accommoda¬ 
tions  available  there. 

Of  those  who  wanted  to  move,  47.6%  were  seeking  better  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  the  Valley  had  to  offer,  and  25.6%  desired  better  living  facil¬ 
ities  such  as  sewage  and  water.  Another  13.4%  wanted  to  move  because  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  climate  and  scenery  of  the  Valley.  When  asked 
where  they  would  like  to  move,  57%  of  the  respondents  mentioned  a  place  with 
better  employment  opportunities  and  25.7 %  said  a  place  with  better  living 
facilities.  Fifty-three  per  cent  felt  that  other  parts  of  Alberta  had  better 
opportunities  and  facilities  while  25%  said  they  would  have  to  leave  the 
province  to  find  better  conditions.  Twenty-three  per  cent  said  that  they 
didn't  have  any  idea  where  they  would  go  to  find  better  conditions. 

Of  the  35.3%  who  said  that  they  would  like  to  move,  43.9%  said  that 
the  reason  why  they  had  not  been  able  to  move  was  a  lack  of  finances.  Twenty- 
nine  per  cent  said  that  the  reason  was  their  inability  to  find  another  job 
elsewhere . 


In  cases  where  a  husband  and  wife  had  discussed  moving  with  each  other 
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disagreement  occurred  in  only  17.4%  of  the  cases. 

Plans  with  Financial  Assistance 

The  previous  section  indicates  that  a  large  proportion  of  persons  are  I 
willing  to  remain  in  the  I.D.  even  under  present  conditions.  Indications  are  j 
that  an  even  greater  number  of  persons  would  like  to  remain  in  the  Valley  if 
conditions  there  were  improved.  When  asked  what  they  would  do  if  they  could 
get  some  financial  assistance  to  help  them  improve  their  circumstances,  only 
27.2%  of  all  respondents  said  that  they  would  use  the  money  either  to  pay 
transportation  costs  for  movement  to  another  area  where  they  thought  better 
job  opportunities  existed,  or  to  buy  a  small  business  or  farm  outside  the  Valle; 
Sixty  per  cent  said  that  with  some  assistance  they  would  stay  and  try  to  im¬ 
prove  their  present  situation.  Another  12.8%  said  that  they  did  not  need  any 

assistance. 

Job  Aspirations 

When  asked  what  type  of  work  they  would  like  to  do  if  they  could  do 
anything  they  wanted,  77.7%  said  that  they  would  prefer  different  jobs  to  the 
ones  they  presently  held.  The  data  show  that  the  relative  aspiration  levels 
of  the  respondents  tend  to  be  of  a  realistic  nature.  Only  14.5%  of  those 
interviewed  said  that  they  would  like  jobs  which  were  three  or  more  levels 
above  their  present  jobs  in  terms  of  the  education  and  training  required. 
Twenty-two  per  cent  said  that  they  would  like  jobs  one  or  two  levels  above 

those  they  now  held,  while  35.2%  wanted  other  jobs  but  on  the  same  level  as 

their  present  ones.  TWenty-two  per  cent  preferred  to  keep  their  present  jobs. 
Only  6.4%  wanted  jobs  on  a  lower  level  than  the  ones  they  had.  These  findings 
are  supported  by  other  data  which  show  that  56.8%  of  the  respondents  in  the 
sample  aspired  to  jobs  in  the  "low  white-collar"  and  "skilled  labour"  cat¬ 
egories.  In  all,  73.3%  aspired  to  occupations  at  or  below  this  level. 

As  for  the  reasons  given  for  their  aspirations  to  particular  jobs,  only 
16.1%  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  primarily  wanted  the  greater  material 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  jobs.  The  remaining  83.9%  mentioned  some 
aspect  of  the  work  experience  itself  as  a  reason  for  their  choice. 

Of  those  persons  who  said  that  they  would  like  to  change  their  present 
jobs,  57.74  mentioned  that  they  would  need  additional  training,  and  51.4%  of 
these  said  that  they  would  need  some  financial  assistance  in  order  to  complete 
such  training. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  discussion  that  a  majority  of  persons 
in  the  sample  wish  to  improve  their  present  economic  situation  but  not  by 
moving  to  another  area.  A  lack  of  occupational  skill  would  preclude  many  of 
these  persons  from  obtaining  jobs  in  other  areas.  The  lack  of  opportunities 
for  re- training  and  the  financial  burden  of  such  training  were  it  available 
greatly  reduces  their  chances  for  self-improvement. 


' 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  FAMILY 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  describe  the  living  conditions  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  in  our  sample  and  then  turn  to  a  discussion  of  phe  basic  characteristics 
of  family  units. 

The  Home 

On  the  surface  there  appears  to  be  a  serious  lack  of  adequate  housing 
in  I.D.  42.  The  simple,  unpainted  frame  construction  of  the  houses  gives 
parts  of  the  Valley  a  shanty- town  appearance,  especially  in  the  sample  areas 
of  Newcastle- Plough  Street  and  Rosedale-Wayne .  A  Study  by  Underwood  McLellan 
&  Associates  compared  the  exterior  condition  of  houses  in  Newcastle  with  those 
in  Drumheller.1  They  found  that  87.2%  of  the  houses  in  Newcastle  were  "poor" 
to  "very  bad"  compared  to  57.1%  in  the  City.  The  findings  are  outlined  in 
Table  1.  The  following  is  the  rating  scale  used  by  that  Study: 

Good:  only  minor  maintenance  needed;  only  slight  repainting. 

Fair:  small  repairs  needed  in  flashing,  eavestroughs ,  downspouts, 
wall  siding,  roofing  and  trim.  Major  repainting  required. 

Poor:  major  repairs  on  above.  Complete  painting.  Major  structural 
repairs . 

Bad:  major  structural  deterioration,  leaning  walls,  sagging  roofs, 

lintels,  jambs  out  of  plumb,  cracked  foundations,  rotting 
s  tructure . 

Very 

Bad:  unsafe  building;  same  as  bad  plus  unsound  foundations,  unsafe 
masonry,  chimneys,  non-weatherproof . 

Based  on  this  scale,  the  Study  concluded  that  no  houses  in  Newcastle 
could  be  rated  as  "good"  although  25.6 %  of  the  houses  were  so  rated  in  Drum- 
heller.  On  the  other  hand,  21.8%  of  the  houses  in  Newcastle  were  rated  as 
"very  bad"  compared  to  5.7%  in  the  City.  In  the  "fair"  category,  17.3%  of 
the  houses  in  Drumheller  were  given  this  rating  compared  to  15.1%  in  Newcastle. 
While  36.3%  of  the  houses  in  Drumheller  were  rated  as  "poor",  32.6 %  of  the 
houses  in  Newcastle  were  given  this  rating.  Newcastle  had  more  houses  in  the 
"bad"  category  than  the  City,  30.5%  compared  to  15.2%. 

In  external  appearance,  the  houses  in  the  Newcas tle-Plough  Street  area 
are  representative  of  houses  within  the  I.D.  as  a  whole  and  appear  to  be 
better  constructed  than  many  of  the  houses  in  Rosedale  and  Wayne. 


If  we  based  our  estimate  of  economic  conditions  in  the  Valley  solely 
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on  the  exterior  condition  of  the  houses,  we  would  have  to  conclude  that  most 
of  the  people  were  destitute.  The  survey  data  show,  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  A  better  indicator  of  economic  well-being  is  the  number  of  living 
facilities  contained  within  the  dwelling,  as  measured  by  the  Edward's  housing 
scale. ^  Only  3.5%  of  the  households  studied  in  I.D.  42  scored  in  the  low  range 
on  the  Edward's  scale  and  only  18.0%  scored  in  the  medium  range.  Hie  medium 
range  includes  scores  from  10  to  19  and  the  high  range  is  from  19  to  27,  as 
defined  in  a  1963  study  of  the  Metis  in  Alberta  Society. The  remaining  78.5% 
of  the  households  fell  in  the  high  score  range.  Breaking  this  down  further, 
it  was  found  that  76.1%  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  had  central  heating 
systems,  85.2%  reported  having  telephones  and  93.0%  owned  washing  machines. 

The  fact  that  only  27.4%  said  they  had  indoor  bathrooms  reflects  the  lack  of 
water  and  sewage  facilities  in  the  I.D. 

CHAPTER  IX  -  TABLE  1 

RATINGS  OF  HOUSES  BASED  ON  EXTERIOR  CONDITIONS, 

DRUMHELLER  AND  NEWCASTLE,  1965* 

Newcastle  Drumheller 


Rating 

Total 

% 

Total 

% 

Good 

0 

0.0 

256 

25.6 

Fair 

36 

15.0 

173 

17.3 

Poor 

78 

32.6 

363 

36.3 

Bad 

73 

30.5 

152 

15.2 

Ve  ry  Ba  d 

52 

21.8 

57 

5.7 

TOTAL 

239 

100.0 

1,001 

100.0 

*Drumheller  General  Plan,  Underwood  McLellan,  1965. 

It  is  evident  that  while  a  large  majority  of  houses  are  "poor"  to  "very 
bad"  on  the  outside,  they  have  a  large  number  of  modern  conveniences  on  the 
inside.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  traced  to  the  philosophy  of  the  miners  who 
settled  the  area  during  the  boom  mining  years  and  whose  houses  are  now  occupied 
by  other  Valley  residents.  A  former  coal  miner  explained  this  philosophy  in 
the  following  terms: 


Something  that  is  understood  by  miners  is  that  you  will  have  to  pack 
up  and  leave  at  any  moment.  Consequently,  none  of  their  houses  were 
pretentious.  Nobody  will  put  money  into  a  house  when  they  know  they 
will  have  to  abandon  it  in  a  few  years.  At  least  this  way  when  they 
leave  the  house  they  know  they  haven't  lost  a  heck  of  a  lot.  Inside 
the  house  they  have  all  the  conveniences  --  things  they  can  take  with 
them.  This  was  the  way  the  miner  lived.  When  he  had  money  he  would 
spend  it,  but  only  on  things  he  could  carry  with  him.  ^ 


While  on  the  outside  many  of  the  houses  in  the  Valley  appear  to  be  run¬ 
down  shacks,  on  the  inside  they  are  equipped  with  many  modern  conveniences. 


Family  Size  and  Birth  Control  Views 


The  interview  data  show  that  families  in  the  I.D.  today  tend  to  have 
fewer  children  than  did  their  parents.  While  12.3%  of  the  respondents  said 
that  their  mothers  had  fewer  than  three  children,  41.7%  said  that  they  them¬ 
selves  had  only  one  or  two.  While  33.2%  of  the  respondents'  parents  had  seven 
or  more  children,  only  12.9%  of  the  respondents  had  that  many.  Thirty-one  pet 
cent  of  the  parents  had  three  or  four  children  compared  to  25.0%  in  the  present; 
generation,  while  23.2  /Q  of  the  former  had  five  or  six  children  compared  to 
15.8%  of  the  latter.  Partially  offsetting  the  fact  that  most  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  interviewed  were  still  in  the  childbearing  years  is  the  over-representa¬ 
tion  of  persons  over  40  in  our  sample. 

There  is  also  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  mortality  rate  among  chil¬ 
dren  is  less  for  the  present  generation  of  I.D.  residents  than  it  was  for 
their  parents.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that  at  least 
one  of  their  parents'  children  had  died  before  the  age  of  12  compared  to  28.7 % 
who  said  at  least  one  of  their  own  had  died  before  that  age.  Of  the  respond¬ 
ents  who  said  that  one  or  more  of  their  own  children  had  died  before  the  age 
of  12,  65%  reported  that  the  death  had  occurred  before  or  at  birth.  The 
remainder  all  died  within  three  years  of  birth. 

Despite  the  illegality  of  contraceptive  devices,  only  11.7%  of  the 
respondents  said  that  they  were  definitely  not  in  favour  of  the  use  of  birth 
control  procedures  by  married  couples.  Eighty-two  per  cent  said  that  they 
were  in  favour  of  birth  control,  while  2.5%  said  they  were  in  favour  only 
under  certain  circumstances.  According  to  the  local  medical  health  officer, 

Dr.  Thompson,  birth  control  is  widely  practiced  in  the  I.D.  This  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  data  which  show  that  only  13.3%  of  the  respondents  said  that 
there  was  no  information  on  birth  control  available  in  the  area.  Sixty-two 
per  cent  could  specify  where  such  information  was  available  while  24.5%  could 
not. 

Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that  the  ideal  number  of 
children  for  a  family  to  have  was  four  or  less.  Eleven  per  cent  said  that 
five  or  six  would  be  ideal  and  9.6%  said  seven  or  more  was  the  best  number  to 

have . 

Social  Mobility  and  the  Family 


It  was  found  that  on  the  whole,  children  in  the  I.D.  fared  no  better 
than  their  parents  in  terms  of  their  level  of  occupational  achievement.  While 
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33.3%  of  the  working  children  held  occupations  two  or  three  stages  above 
those  of  their  parents,  36.1%  had  jobs  one  or  more  steps  below. 

Comparing  the  average  grade  completed  by  the  children  who  had  left 
school  to  that  completed  by  their  parents,  we  find  that  whereas  90.1%  of  the 
parents  did  not  complete  high  school,  85.0%  of  the  sons  and  80.0%  of  the 
daughters  did  not  finish  their  high  school  education.  We  find,  however,  that 
while  47.6 %  of  the  parents  had  less  than  nine  years'  formal  schooling,  all  of 
the  sons  and  88.4%  of  the  daughters  had  achieved  this  level.  While  children 
to  some  extent  had  been  educationally  upgraded  in  comparison  with  their  par¬ 
ents,  this  occurred  primarily  in  the  lower  grades.  This  trend,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  characteristic  of  the  past  three  generations  of  the  respondents  in 
the  sample. 

Ihese  findings  are  indicative  of  the  lack  of  occupational  guidance 
given  to  children  in  lower  socio-economic  class  homes.  Forty-four  per  cent 
of  those  parents  interviewed  stated  that  they  did  not  particularly  care  what 
kind  of  work  their  sons  did  as  long  as  they  were  doing  what  they  wanted.  This 
was  also  the  attitude  toward  daughters  in  39.5%  of  the  cases.  Thirty- two  per 
cent  had  aspirations  for  their  sons  at  or  below  the  white  collar  level,  while 
23.7%  wanted  their  sons  to  enter  some  profession.  In  the  case  of  daughters, 
23%  said  they  would  like  to  see  them  become  nurses  and  23.6%  said  teachers. 

Harmony 

Almost  half  of  the  respondents  interviewed  (48.9%)  said  that  there  were 
things  in  their  families  that  they  were  especially  worried  about.  Ihirty  per 
cent  of  these  named  health  problems,  25.5%  said  they  were  having  difficulties 
disciplining  their  children,  and  25.5%  mentioned  financial  difficulties.  The 
data  show  considerable  family  discord  among  families  contacted.  Sixty-six  per 
cent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  disagreed  frequently  with  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Of  those  who  had  disagreements  with  their  children,  24.3%  said  that 
they  disagreed  most  frequently  about  morals,  and  29.9%  about  discipline.  Only 
16.9%  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  did  not  have  disagreements  with  their 
spouses.  The  two  most  commonly  mentioned  sources  of  disagreement  were  the  way 
in  which  money  was  spent  (31.9%)  and  drinking  (12.9%). 

While  48.9%  of  the  families  in  the  sample  showed  slight  signs  of  dis¬ 
cord  as  rated  by  the  interviewer,  22.7%  showed  signs  of  serious  discord  and 
28.4%  showed  no  signs  of  discord. 


Relative  Prosperity 


The  data  show  that  very  few  persons  in  the  sample  saw  themselves  as 
well  off  compared  to  their  brothers'  and  sisters'  families.  Only  16.9%  said 
they  thought  they  were  better  off  than  all  their  siblings,  while  ^0.8%  thought 
that  all  their  siblings  were  better  off  than  they.  Sixty-two  per  pent  said 
that  some  of  their  siblings  were  better  off,  some  worse  off  and  some  about 
the  same  as  themselves.  These  figures  indicate  that  there  is  widespread 
subjectively  experienced  relative  deprivation  in  the  interview  area. 


FOOTNOTES: 

■^Drumheller  General  Plan.  Op.  cit.,  page  51. 

2See  page  23  of  the  questionnaire,  Appendix  G. 

3 Card,  B.  Y.,  Hirabayashi,  G.  K.  ,  French,  C.  L. ,  The  Metis  in  Alberta 
Society,  University  of  Alberta,  1963,  page  233,  Footnote  b. 

^■Personal  interview,  July  4,  1966. 
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CHAPTER  X 

HEALTH 

In  I.D.  42  no  modern  sewer  and  water  facilities  exist  to  serve  the 
population.  Sewage  disposal  is  in  the  form  of  outdoor  toilets  and  rubbish 
heaps  while  water  is  either  drawn  from  wells  or  is  trucked  into  the  area  from 
the  City.  It  is  primarily  in  connection  with  this  situation  that  the  problem 
of  health  in  the  Valley  will  be  discussed. 

Public  Health  in  I.D.  42 

The  medical  health  officer  for  the  Drumheller  Public  Health  Office, 

Dr.  Thompson,  reported  that  "the  mogt  serious  health  problem  in  the  Valley  at 
the  present  time  is  the  state  of  the  water  supply  j.n  I.D.  42".  He  summed  up 
the  situation  in  the  following  terms: 

Most  of  the  shallow  wells  in  the  I.D.  are  poorly  constructed  and 
are  liable  to  pollution  because  of  the  primitive  methods  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  human  excreta.  Outhouses  have  been  moved  so  often  that 
the  land  around  the  water  wells  has  become  polluted.  The  water 
itself  will  not  cause  sickness  but  the  seepage  into  the  water 
from  the  surrounding  earth  through  the  well  walls  might. ^ 

Dr.  Thompson  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  water  had  caused  any  ill  health,  but  he  cautioned  that  this  did  not 
mean  that  no  damage  had  been  done.  "The  people  around  here  don't  report  it 
when  they're  sick,"  he  said.  "Furthermore,"  he  noted,  "there  is  no  fluoride 
of  any  significance  in  the  water  and  it  is  certainly  not  doing  their  teeth 
any  good . " 

Dr.  Thompson  proposed  that  the  ideal  solution  to  the  problem  would  be 
to  install  modern  sewer  and  water  facilities  in  the  I.D.  "However,"  he  said, 
"since  cost  is  such  a  significant  factor  it  would  be  impractical  to  provide 
such  facilities  beyond  those  areas  lying  adjacent  to  the  City." 

Reported  Health  Conditions  of  Respondents 

The  data  show  that  one  quarter  of  all  respondents  in  the  sample  had 
suffered  from  a  major  illness  within  the  past  year.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of 
this  group  were  females.  A  further  20.1%  reported  a  major  illness  within  the 
past  seven  years,  while  20.7%  reported  a  major  illness  over  seven  years  ago. 
Thirty-four  per  cent  said  that  they  had  never  had  a  major  illness. 

Closely  paralleling  these  findings,  it  was  found  that;  354  of  the 
respondents  said  that  someone  in  their  family  was  suffering  from  health  prob- 
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lems  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Ttoenty-one  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said 
they  had  health  problems  which  interfered  with  their  daily  activities.  When 
asked  what  maladies  they  were  presently  suffering  from,  60.5%  mentioned 
systematic  problems,  18.6%  of  which  were  heart  troubles  and  13.9%  respiratory 
problems.  Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  they  were  troubled  by 
bone  conditions  of  various  kinds. 

Of  those  reporting  a  health  problem  during  the  past  year,  45.8%  said 
that  the  ailment  was  more  than  one  month  in  duration  while  27.1%  said  it  had 
lasted  from  three  to  four  weeks,  and  the  same  proportion  reported  illnesses 
two  weeks  or  less  in  duration.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  these  respondents  were 
treated  by  a  local  general  practitioner  and  84.5%  were  treated  in  Drumheller. 
Only  49.1%  said  that  the  treatment  had  successfully  cured  the  ailment. 

It  was  found  that  in  41.3%  of  all  family  units  contacted  by  the  survey 
at  least  one  person,  including  children,  had  suffered  from  an  illness  in  the 
past  year.  In  48.1%  of  these  cases  it  was  the  householder  who  had  been  ill. 
Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  illnesses  had  lasted  for  one  to  three  weeks  and 
the  remainder  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Health  Insurance 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  all  respondents  reported  that  they  were  covered 
by  some  form  of  health  insurance.  Fifty-six  per  cent  said  they  had  M.S.I.  Of 
the  16.0%  who  had  no  coverage,  60.7%  said  that  they  had  just  never  bothered  to 
take  it  out. 

Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  respondents  reported  paying  less  than  $50.00 
out  of  their  own  pockets  in  medical  expenses  during  the  past  year  while  16.8% 
paid  between  $50.00  and  $100.00,  13.1%  between  $100.00  and  $200.00  and  14.3% 
over  $200.00.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  were  able 
to  pay  these  bills  in  cash  while  15.1%  had  to  postpone  payments. 

Attitudes  Toward  Medical  Facilities 

Given  the  fact  that  86.9 %  of  all  ailments  which  occurred  within  the 
families  studied  involved  contact  with  doctors,  the  following  findings  are 
probably  based  more  on  personal  experience  than  on  heresay.  Forty- two  per 
cent  of  the  respondents  had  some  complaint  to  make  about  the  doctors  and  den¬ 
tists  in  the  area.  Of  these,  31.3%  specifically  questioned  the  capabilities 
of  the  Valley  s  practitioners  while  11.6%  complained  that  there  were  not 
enough  doctors  or  dentists  in  the  area  to  serve  the  population's  needs.  Only 
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8.9%  had  some  complaint  to  make  about  facilities  at  the  Drumheller  hospital. 


In  general,  there  are  indications  that  health  poses  a  serious  problem 
to  many  of  the  residents  in  the  I.D.  A  majority  had  suffered  from  a  major 
illness  during  the  past  few  years,  and  over  one  third  said  that  there  was 
someone  in  their  family  who  was  suffering  from  a  major  illness  at  the  present 
time . 


FOOTNOTE : 

■^Personal  interview  with  the  medical  health  officer,  Drumheller  Public 
Health  Office,  July  4,  1966. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


LEISURE- TIME  ACTIVITIES 

Ift  this  chapter  we  shall  examine  the  kinds  of  things  the  interview 
respondents  did  in  their  spare  time.  The  things  people  do  when  they  have  a 
choice  of  activities  often  provide  important  clues  as  to  their  general  orienta¬ 
tion  to  life. 


Activities 

Table  1,  which  lists  the  various  activities  which  respondents  partic¬ 
ipated  in  during  their  spare  time,  shows  that  80.7%  of  those  interviewed  said 
they  had  travelled  to  Calgary  at  least  once  during  the  past  year.  Other 
activities  frequently  engaged  in  were  working  in  the  garden,  reported  by  75.5% 
of  the  respondents;  going  driving  for  pleasure,  75.4%;  going  to  the  movies, 
65.9%;  and  attending  church,  62.3%. 

CHAPTER  XI  -  TABLE  1 


PARTICIPATION  AND  NON-PARTICIPATION  IN  LEISURE  ACTIVITIES, 


BY 

SAMPLE  MEMBERS  IN  I.D 

.  42 

Don 

't 

Activity 

Participate 

Participate 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Visit  friends 

187 

88.6 

24 

11.4 

211 

100.0 

Go  to  Calgary 

171 

80.7 

41 

19.3 

212 

100.0 

Work  in  garden 

160 

75.5 

52 

24.5 

212 

100.0 

Go  pleasure  driving 

159 

75.4 

52 

24.6 

211 

100.0 

Go  to  the  movies 

139 

65.9 

72 

31.1 

211 

100.0 

Attend  church 

132 

62.3 

80 

37.7 

212 

100.0 

Read  books 

125 

59.0 

87 

41.0 

212 

100.0 

Drink  beer  at  hotel 

123 

58.0 

89 

42.0 

212 

100.0 

Holiday  trips 

113 

53.3 

99 

46.7 

212 

100.0 

Listen  to  music 

107 

50.5 

105 

49.5 

212 

100.0 

Attend  sporting 

events 

106 

50.0 

106 

50.0 

212 

100.0 

Hobbies 

98 

49.5 

100 

50.5 

198 

100.0 

Fish  or  hunt 

81 

38.2 

131 

61.8 

212 

100.0 

Go  to  concerts 

80 

37.7 

132 

62.3 

212 

100.0 

Go  to  dances 

75 

35.4 

137 

64.6 

212 

100.0 

Service  work 

65 

30.7 

147 

69.3 

212 

100.0 

Attend  club  meetings 

44 

20.9 

167 

79.1 

211 

100.0 

Play  sports 

32 

15.1 

180 

84.9 

212 

100.0 

The  fact  that 

these 

activities 

involved  a 

majority 

of  persons  in  the 

community  gives  us  a  clue  as  to  the  general  life  orientation  of  these  people. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  all  of  these  activities  are  personal  or  family  oriented 
in  nature.  Practically  no  one  who  reported  going  to  Calgary,  pleasure  driving, 
or  to  the  movies  said  they  did  these  activities  with  anyone  outside  their  own 
families.  Working  in  the  garden  and  attending  church  are  obviously  family 
oriented.  Ihis  supports  the  hypothesis  that  life  in  the  I.D.  tends  to  revolve 


around  the  nuclear  family.  Hiis  is  even  more  evident  if  we  examine  the  number 
of  community  associations  or  clubs  in  which  the  respondents  reported  holding 
membership.  Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  did  not 
belong  to  any  organizations,  and  5.6 %  of  those  that  did  said  they  never 
attended  meetings.  Only  5.7%  reported  belonging  to  more  than  one  organization. 

Ihe  only  activity  engaged  in  by  at  least  half  of  the  respondents  which 
involved  other  members  of  the  community  outside  the  family  was  drinking  beer 
at  the  local  hotel,  reported  by  58.0%  of  the  respondents. 

Other  activities  engaged  in  by  at  least  half  the  respondents  were 
reading  books,  59.0%;  taking  holiday  trips,  53.3%;  listening  to  music,  50.5%; 
hobbies,  50.0%;  and  attending  sporting  events,  50.0%.  Most  of  those  reporting 
the  latter  activity  went  to  watch  their  own  children  play  on  various  athletic 
teams  . 


Activities  which  a  low  percentage  of  respondents  engaged  in  were  those 
which  involved  persons  outside  the  family  unit.  Only  30.7%  said  they  partic¬ 
ipated  in  church  activities  or  community  service  work,  35.4%  said  they  went 
to  dances  and  only  15.1%  participated  in  team  sports. 

Table  2  shows  that  participation  is  greatest  in  those  activities  which 
are  personal  or  family  oriented.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  respondents  who 
worked  in  the  garden  did  so  at  least  once  a  day,  and  42.9%  of  those  with  hob¬ 
bies  worked  at  them  every  day.  Similarly,  32.6%  of  all  respondents  who  lis¬ 
tened  to  music  did  so  every  day  and  33.6%  of  those  who  read  books  read  every 
day.  Even  if  we  extend  participation  to  include  all  activities  done  at  least 
once  a  week,  the  respondents  still  engaged  most  frequently  in  the  first  three 
activities  mentioned  above.  Ninety- two  per  cent  of  the  respondents  who  worked 
in  the  garden  did  so  at  least  once  a  week,  84.6%  of  those  who  had  hobbies  and 
72.8%  of  those  who  listened  to  music  also  did  so  at  least  once  a  week. 

In  summary,  we  can  say  that  those  activities  in  which  participation  is 
most  intense  and  which  are  engaged  in  by  a  large  majority  of  persons  in  the 
community  are  personal  or  family  oriented  in  nature. 

The  data  show  that  those  activities  which  respondents  en joyed  doing  the 
most  were  also  of  a  personal  nature.  Fifty-two  per  cent  said  that  they  enjoyed 
their  hobbies  more  than  any  other  activity,  while  18.9%  said  their  favourite 
activity  was  walking  in  the  outdoors.  Only  9.2 %  said  they  enjoyed  visiting 
other  people  more  than  anything  else  and  only  4.1%  most  enjoyed  going  to  the 
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bar.  There  was  also  a  strong  tendency  for  respondents  to  participate  most 
frequently  in  those  activities  which  they  enjoyed  doing  the  most.  Seventy- 
four  per  cent  engaged  in  their  preferred  activity  at  least  once  a  week. 

Twelve  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  had  no  close  friends 
and  24.3%  had  one  or  two.  IVrenty- seven  per  cent  had  three  or  four,  20.3%  had 
five  or  six  and  16.3%  seven  or  more. 


CHAPTER  XI  -  TABLE  2 

FREQUENCY  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  LEISURE  ACTIVITIES 
BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  I.D.  42  SAMPLE,  BY  KIND  OF  ACTIVITY 


Activity 

At  least 

once 

a  day 

At  least 

once 

a  week 

At  least 

once 

a  month 

At  least 

once 

a  year 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

Work  in  garden 

92 

57.5 

55 

34.4 

12 

7.5 

1 

0.6 

160 

Hobbies 

42 

42.9 

41 

41.7 

9 

9.2 

6 

6.2 

98 

Listen  to  music 

35 

32.6 

43 

40.2 

16 

14.9 

13 

12.1 

107 

Read  books 

42 

33.6 

31 

24.8 

27 

21.6 

25 

20.0 

159 

Pleasure  driving 

14 

8.8 

83 

52.2 

49 

30.8 

13 

8.0 

125 

Drink  beer  at  hotel 

11 

9.7 

60 

48.9 

36 

29.3 

16 

13.1 

123 

Play  sports 

4 

9.5 

24 

57.2 

11 

26.1 

3 

7.2 

42 

Fish  and  hunt 

5 

6.2 

26 

32.1 

16 

19.8 

34 

41.9 

81 

Attend  church 

7 

5.3 

20 

15.2 

42 

31.7 

63 

47.7 

132 

Go  to  Calgary 

Attend  sporting 

.  2 

1.2 

2 

1.2 

47 

27.5 

120 

70.2 

171 

events 

0 

0.0 

31 

29.2 

41 

38.7 

34 

32.2 

106 

Attend  movies 

0 

0.0 

13 

9.4 

34 

24.5 

92 

65.2 

139 

Service  work 

0 

0.0 

16 

24.5 

18 

27.7 

31 

47.7 

65 

Holiday  trips 

0 

0.0 

5 

4.4 

10 

8.9 

98 

86.8 

113 

Go  to  dances 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.3 

11 

14.7 

63 

84.0 

75 

Go  to  concerts 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.3 

1 

1.3 

78 

97.6 

80 

Go  to  club  meetings 

.0 

0.0 

35 

81.4 

0 

0.0 

8 

18.6 

43 

Leisure  and  Geographical  Mobility 

An  inverse  relationship  was  found  between  income  and  geographical 
mobility.  Respondents  in  the  lowest  income  bracket  went  pleasure  driving  less 
frequently,  went  to  Calgary  less  frequently,  and  took  fewer  holiday  trips  out 
of  town  than  respondents  in  higher  income  categories.  Table  3  shows  that  only 
15%  of  those  earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year  took  holiday  trips,  compared  to 
39.6%  of  those  earning  over  $5,000  and  45.3%  of  those  earning  between  $3,000 
and  $5,000.  The  data  in  Table  4  show  that  of  those  who  travelled  to  Calgary 
at  least  once  a  month,  only  17%  earned  less  than  $3,000  a  year  while  46.8% 
earned  over  $5,000  a  year.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  those  who  said  they  did  not 
go  to  Calgary  during  the  year  earned  less  than  $3,000  a  year  while  only  10% 
earned  more  than  $5,000. 


Even  for  an  activity  such  as  going  driving  for  pleasure  which  does  not 
involve  nearly  the  same  cost  as  travelling  to  Calgary  or  going  on  a  holiday, 
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low  income  recipients  participated  considerably  less  than  the  high  income 
recipients.  Table  5  shows  that  only  16.3%  of  the  respondents  earning  less 
than  $3,000  a  year  went  pleasure  driving  at  least  once  a  week,  compared  to 
43.5%  of  the  respondents  earning  over  $5,000.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
lowest  income  recipients  did  not  go  pleasure  driving  at  all  compared  to  only 
14.0%  of  the  highest  income  recipients. 

CHAPTER  XI  -  TABLE  3 


I.D.  42  SAMPLE  MEMBERS  REPORTING  TAKING  HOLIDAY  TRIPS 
OUT  OF  TOWN,  BY  INCOME* 


Take  holiday 

Don1 1 

take 

Income 

trips 

holiday 

trips 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Below  $3,000 

16 

15.1 

42 

44.2 

$3,001  -  $5,000 

48 

45.3 

31 

32.6 

Over  $5,000 

42 

39.6 

22 

23.2 

TOTAL 

106 

100.0 

95 

100.0 

’'Significant  at  .01  level. 

CHAPTER  XI  -  TABLE  4 

FREQUENCY  OF  TRIPS  TO  CALGARY  OF  I.D.  42  SAMPLE  MEMBERS,  BY  INCOME* 


Go  at 

least 

Go  at 

least 

Income 

once  a 

month 

once  a 

year 

Never 

go 

No. 

% 

No . 

% 

No. 

% 

Below  $3,000 

8 

17.0 

28 

24.6 

22 

55.0 

$3,001  -  $5,000 

17 

36.2 

48 

42.1 

14 

35.0 

Over  $5,000 

22 

46.8 

38 

33.3 

4 

10.0 

TOTAL 

47 

100.0 

114 

100.0 

40 

100.0 

*Significant  at 

.01  level. 

CHAPTER  XI  - 

TABLE  5 

FREQUENCY  OF  PLEASURE  DRIVING  OF  I. 

D.  42  SAMPLE  MEMBERS, 

BY  INCOME* 

Go  at 

least 

Go  at 

least 

Income 

once  a 

month 

once  a 

year 

Never 

go 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Below  $3,000 

15 

16.3 

19 

32.8 

24 

48.0 

$3,001  -  $5,000 

37 

40.2 

22 

37.9 

19 

38.0 

Over  $5,000 

40 

43.5 

17 

29.3 

7 

14.0 

TOTAL 

92 

100.0 

58 

100.0 

50 

100.0 

*Significant  at  .01  level. 
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In  summary,  we  can  see  that  people  in  the  I.D.  fill  their  leisure  hours 


with  activities  of  a  highly  personal  nature.  The  lower  socio-economic  class 
tend  to  spend  their  leisure  hours  at  home  rather  than  outside  the  community. 

Communication  and  Information  Sources  and  Leisure-Time  Activities 

This  section  will  investigate  the  degree  to  which  persons  in  the  sample 
make  use  of  leisure  time  to  become  informed  of  happenings  both  in  their  own 
community  and  in  the  world  at  large. 

Sources  of  Information 

The  three  most  frequently  mentioned  sources  of  information  of  the 
respondents  interviewed  were  talking  to  other  people,  listening  to  the  radio 
and  reading  newspapers.  Sixty- five  per  cent  of  the  respondents  mentioned  the 
first,  52.0%  the  second  and  46.4%  the  third.  Other  sources  cited  were  personal 
experience,  39.3%;  T.V. ;  38.9%;  books,  17.1%;  magazines,  12.3%;  church,  12.3%; 
and  school,  6.6%. 

Only  13.5%  of  those  interviewed  did  not  receive  any  newspapers.  Forty 
per  cent  received  at  least  one  newspaper  a  week,  38.4%  two  a  week,  and  21.6% 
more  than  two  a  week.  Thirty  per  cent  received  the  Drumheller  newspaper  while 
45.1%  received  a  metropolitan  newspaper.  A  smaller  proportion  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  read  magazines  than  newspapers.  Thirty  per  cent  read  none,  33.3%  read 
one,  while  33.4%  read  more  than  one.  Only  13.2%  read  what  commonly  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  "pulp"  magazines.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  women  interviewed 
read  at  least  one  women's  magazine  a  week.  Forty-six  per  cent  read  one  or 
more  mass  circulation  magazines  such  as  Macleans ,  Life  and  Look. 

Frequency  of  Participation 

Of  the  89%  who  said  they  read  either  magazines,  books,  or  newspapers 
during  the  winter  months,  44.5%  said  that  they  read  five  or  more  hours  every 
week.  In  the  summer,  87.1%  said  that  they  spent  time  reading,  of  whom  39.4% 
read  five  or  more  hours  per  week. 

Only  7.6%  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  did  not  watch  television. 

Of  those  who  did,  71.2%  watched  it  20  hours  or  less  a  week.  Only  14.4% 
watched  T.V.  more  than  30  hours  a  week.  When  asked  what  programs  they  liked 
to  watch,  52.4%  mentioned  dramas  first  while  10.8%  said  educational  programs 
and  10.8%  said  sports  events.  Ten  per  cent  liked  comedies  best.  For  their 
second  choice,  46.2%  selected  dramas,  16.3%  comedies  and  15.7%  educational 
programs . 

On  the  whole,  the  sample  members  have  access  to  the  major  channels  of 
communication  in  society  including  radio,  T.V.  and  newspapers.  The  high  pro- 


portion  of  respondents  who  cited  "talking  to  other  people"  as  their  major 
source  of  information,  however,  suggests  that  the  kind  of  news  important  to 
residents  is  of  a  local  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


ATTITUDES  AND  VALUES 

In  this  chapter  an  examination  will  be  made  of  the  individual's  general 
orientation  to  life  and  more  specifically,  to  his  work. 

Work  and  Leisure 

The  data  show  that  50%  of  the  respondents  in  our  sample  derived  more 
personal  satisfaction  from  working  at  their  jobs  than  they  did  from  non-work 
activities.  Only  27.1%  said  that  they  got  more  satisfaction  from  non-work 
activities  while  the  remaining  22.9 %  said  they  got  about  the  same  amount  of 
satisfaction  from  both  kinds  of  activity.  The  existence  of  positive  orienta¬ 
tion  toward  work  among  respondents  was  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  37.9%  said 
they  would  prefer  working  longer  hours  than  they  were  at  present,  while  49.6% 
said  they  would  prefer  to  remain  working  about  the  same  hours  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  survey.  Only  12.3%  said  they  would  like  to  work  shorter  hours 
than  they  were  at  present. 

Ihis  positive  orientation  toward  work  was  strongest  among  the  lower 
income  recipients.  Table  1  shows  that  35.3%  of  the  respondents  who  earned 
less  than  $3,000  a  year  derived  more  satisfaction  from  their  work  activities 
than  their  non-work  activities,  compared  to  23.5%  of  the  respondents  making 
over  $5,000  a  year.  Of  those  who  said  that  they  derived  more  satisfaction 
from  their  non-work  activities  than  from  their  work,  only  10.8%  were  from  the 
lowest  income  category  while  45.9%  were  from  the  highest. 

CHAPTER  XII  -  TABLE  1 


WORK  AND  LEISURE  SATISFACTION  OF  I.D.  42  SAMPLE  MEMBERS,  BY  INCOME* 


More  satisfaction 

More  satisfaction 

Equal 

derived 

derived 

satisfaction 

Income 

from  work 

from 

leisure 

from 

both 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Below  $3,000 

24 

35.3 

4 

10.8 

8 

25.8 

$3,001  -  $5,000 

28 

41.2 

16 

43.2 

9 

29.0 

Over  $5,000 

16 

23.5 

17 

45.9 

14 

45.2 

TOTAL 

68 

100.0 

37 

100.0 

31 

100.0 

*Significant  at  .05  level. 

Attitudes  Toward  Poverty 

The  findings  of  the  previous  section  contradict  many  misconceptions 
that  people  have  about  the  poor.  They  show  that  they  are  not  lazy  people  who 
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refuse  to  work,  but  are  positively  oriented  toward  their  work.  These  low- 
income  recipients  tend  to  have  a  low  education  which  relegates  them  to  the 
lower  echelons  of  the  occupational  world  where  steady  work  is  least  available. 

It  is  obvious  that  serious  psychological  strain  can  arise  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  a  man  desires  steady  employment  but  cannot  obtain  it  because  he 
lacks  an  economically  desirable  occupational  skill,  a  fact  which  is  not  so 
much  due  to  inherent  intellectual  inferiority  as  to  a  variety  of  structural 
conditions.  In  a  situation  where  the  members  of  his  community  believe  that 
anyone  out  of  work  must  by  definition  be  lazy  and  irresponsible,  this  strain 
becomes  unbearable.  That  this  feeling  is  prevalent  within  our  survey  area 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  65.0%  of  the  respondents  interviewed  laid  the  blame 
for  poverty  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  individual  rather  than  society. 
Furthermore,  63.7 %  believed  the  poor  to  be  either  entirely  satisfied  with,  or 
indifferent  toward,  their  plight. 

When  asked  to  outline  the  causes  of  poverty,  28.7 %  of  the  respondents 
gave  a  lack  of  ambition  and  initiative  as  their  first  reason.  Ihis  accusa¬ 
tion  is  entirely  contradicted  by  the  facts. 

Values 

The  data  support  the  hypothesis  that  persons  in  the  I.D.  are  inner- 
directed  rather  than  other-directed.  When  asked  what  things  in  life  were 
most  important  to  them,  30.6%  cited  keeping  healthy  and  fit  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  and  21.4%  said  their  families  were  most  important.  Making  money  and 
buying  things,  being  independent,  and  being  highly  skilled  were  chosen  by 
18.0%  of  the  respondents.  Only  11.7%  chose  being  liked  and  respected  by 
others,  while  9.7%  selected  being  just  and  honest  and  6.3%  chose  doing  things 
for  other  people.  Another  2.4 %  said  politics  or  religious  activities  were 
most  important.  What  is  important  to  note  is  that  only  27.7%  of  all  respond¬ 
ents  chose  as  most  important  to  them,  things  which  involved  the  community  or 
other  persons  outside  the  immediate  family.  Note  the  very  low  proportion  of 
respondents  who  selected  doing  things  for  other  people. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


COMMUNITY 

In  this  chapter  of  the  report  a  description  will  be  given  of  both  the 
formal  and  informal  aspects  of  community  organization.  Various  perceptions 
of  life  in  the  community  among  the  respondents  in  our  sample  will  then  be 
examined.  The  chapter  will  conclude  with  a  discussion  of  social  disorganiza¬ 
tion  and  liquor  consumption  in  the  Valley. 

Social  Organization 

Drumheller 

In  Drumheller  there  are  some  32  lodges,  service  clubs  and  societies  in 
existence.  This  is  approximately  one  organization  for  every  70  adults  in  the 
City.  Lodges  include  the  I.O.O.F.,  the  Enrico  Caruso  Italian  Lodge,  the 
Rebeccas  and  the  Masonic  Lodge.  Some  of  the  service  clubs  in  the  City  are 
Rotary,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  I.O.D.E.  while  examples  of  societies  are 
the  Music  Festival  Association,  the  Art  Society  and  the  Ministerial  Associa¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  these  adult  organizations  there  are  seven  youth  clubs 
within  the  City  including  Boy  Scouts,  Sea  Cadets,  Calf  Club,  and  Saint  John 
Ambulance.  There  is  approximately  one  organization  for  every  100  young  people 
of  school  age  in  the  City. 

Ten  churches  are  located  within  the  City,  or  about  one  for  every  300 
population.  These  are  the  United,  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  Pente¬ 
costal,  Nazarene,  Christian  Brethren,  Lutheran,  Salvation  Army  and  Jehovah's 
Witness . 

For  recreational  activities  in  the  community  there  are  six  halls  spon¬ 
sored  by  such  groups  as  the  Elks,  the  United  Church  and  the  I.O.O.F.  Other 
recreational  facilities  include  a  movie  theatre,  a  drive-in  theatre,  a  muni¬ 
cipal  swimming  pool  and  tennis  courts,  a  golf  course,  a  curling  rink  and  a 
bowling  alley.  Organized  sports  at  the  pee  wee,  junior  and  senior  levels  in¬ 
clude  baseball,  football  and  hockey.  A  new  ice  arena  is  presently  under 
construction  in  the  City. 

Rosedale- Wayne 


The  only  organization  of  note  in  the  Rosedale-Wayne  area  is  the  Rose 
dale  Community  Hall  Association,  which  is  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
local  baseball  diamond  in  the  summer  and  skating  rink  in  the  winter.  Commu 


nity  affairs  such  as  bake  sales  and  bazaars  are  held  in  the  local  Hall. 


Organized  recreation  in  Rosedale  is  limited  to  hockey  for  children. 
However,  most  of  the  teenagers  who  want  to  play  sports  on  an  organized  basis 
travel  into  Drumheller. 

Informal  organization  in  Rosedale  centres  about  the  local  hotel.  The 
hotel  is  a  local  meeting  place  on  weekends  and  anyone  wandering  into  the  bar 
on  a  Friday  or  Saturday  night  is  likely  to  be  treated  to  a  rendition  of  a 
Verdi  aria  or  a  European  folk  song. 

In  Wayne,  there  are  no  organizations  or  sporting  facilities,  and  young 
persons  are  taken  either  to  Rosedale  or  Drumheller  to  participate  in  organized 
sports . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Rosedale,  although  sewer  and  water 
facilities  are  non-existent,  there  is  no  community  association  organized  to 
obtain  these  facilities.  At  the  individual  level  many  respondents  complained 
strongly  about  the  lack  of  facilities,  but  at  the  time  of  this  survey  there  was 
no  collective  action  aimed  at  changing  the  existing  situation.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  threefold. 

In  the  first  place,  the  most  influential  and  politically-aware  member 
of  the  community  refuses  to  participate  in  community  affairs.  In  fact,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  he  has  refused  to  extend  sewer  and  water  facilities 
across  the  Red  Deer  River  from  Ariel  where  he  supplies  his  own  employees  with 
these  conveniences . ^  In  his  own  words,  "If  we  did  give  them  sewer  and  water, 
they'd  figure  it  should  be  free.  Anyway,  collecting  the  taxes  would  be  too 
much  of  a  bother . Consequently  the  only  person  in  the  community  who  is 
capable  of  mobilizing  and  moulding  public  opinion  will  not  do  so  on  this  or 
any  other  issue. 

In  the  second  place,  Rosedale  is  five  miles  from  Drumheller,  a  fact 
which  makes  extension  of  facilities  from  the  City  impractical. 

In  the  third  place,  people  in  Rosedale  tend  to  keep  to  themselves  and 
have  few  community-wide  contacts.  This  is  especially  true  in  Rosedale  Flats, 
where  "squatters"  make  up  the  majority  of  the  population. 

Newcastle- Plough  Street 

Three  churches  are  located  in  Newcastle  to  which  three  of  the  six  active 
organizations  in  the  community  are  attached.  The  three  churches  in  the  commu- 
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nity  are  the  Greek  Orthodox,  Seventh  Day  Adventist  and  United,  about  one  church 
for  every  325  people.  Many  people  also  attend  church  in  the  City.  The  six 
active  organizations  are  the  Newcastle  Recreational  Association,  the  Ukrainian 
Association,  the  Newcastle  Sewer  and  Water  Association,  the  C.W.L.,  the  United 
Church  Women  and  the  Newcastle  Sewing  Circle.  Ihe  first  three  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  wield  the  most  power  in  the  community,  and  overlapping  membership 
occurs  in  the  leadership  groups  of  the  first  two. 

Ihe  Ukrainian  Association  represents  the  150  persons  of  Ukrainian  an¬ 
cestry  in  the  Newcastle  area,  and  controls  the  use  of  the  only  recreational 
hall  in  the  community.  Ihis  fact  has  led  to  considerable  friction  between 
this  Association  and  the  Sewer  and  Water  Association  because  of  the  reluctance 

of  the  former  organization  to  allow  the  latter  to  use  the  hall  for  its  public 
meetings . 

Two  members  of  the  executive  of  the  Ukrainian  Association  occupy  a 
similar  position  in  the  Recreational  Association.  This  organization  was 
established  in  1961  to  promote  recreation  in  the  community  and  to  maintain 
the  local  playground  and  beach.  Ihe  Association  is  controlled  by  an  eight- 
man  committee  and  operates  on  a  non-profit,  voluntary  basis.  Operating  ex¬ 
penses  are  collected  from  such  projects  as  beach  days,  and  sales  of  advertise¬ 
ments  on  a  miniature  train  which  is  operated  in  the  playground  during  the 
summer  months.  The  Recreational  Association  is  also  responsible  for  the  up¬ 
keep  of  the  local  softball  diamond  which  is  used  primarily  by  a  local  ladies' 
team.  Adults  and  children  who  wish  to  play  organized  sports  do  so  in  Drum- 
heller  leagues. 

Ihe  organization  which  has  been  most  active  in  the  community  during 
the  past  eight  months  is  the  Sewer  and  Water  Association.  Ihe  following 
quotation  from  Ihe  Calgary  Herald  outlines  the  issue  dealt  with  by  this 
organization: 

NEWCASTLE  -  This  unincorporated  hamlet  of  900  persons  would  best 
solve  its  water  and  sewage  problems  through  annexation  with  nearby 
Drumheller,  Gordon  Taylor,  provincial  highways  minister,  said 
Friday. 

He  was  commenting  in  a  telephone  interview  on  reports  that  the 
community,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  Drumheller' s  city  limits, 
would  be  without  water  after  Friday  when  a  trucker,  who  had  been 
supplying  water  by  tanker,  was  to  have  discontinued  the  service. 

Ihe  trucker  claimed  he  was  losing  money  despite  the  fact  that 
some  residents  were  reported  to  be  paying  up  to  two  cents  per 
gallon. 


Mr.  Taylor  suggested  an  alternative  to  annexation  with  Drumheller 


would  be  for  residents  to  consider  organizing  into  a  community 
under  the  Town  and  Village  Act.  But,  he  said,  Drumheller  is 
currently  considering  the  possibility  of  annexation,  and  matters 
would  be  simplified  if  this  were  to  take  place. 

At  present,  Newcastle  is  part  of  Local  Improvement  District  42. 

The  highways  minister  denied  charges  made  by  Andy  Kennedy,  a 
resident  of  the  hamlet,  that  government  officials  were  unwilling 
to  listen  to  their  problems. 

The  government  is  concerned,  he  said,  but  a  solution  is  not  easy 
to  find. 

Mr.  Taylor,  MLA  for  the  area,  said  sewage  and  water  systems  would 
be  difficult  to  install.  He  said  the  cost  estimate  has  been  set 
at  $200,000,  and  this  cost  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  residents 
of  the  hamlet. 


Mr.  Taylor  said  the  government  is  working  out  a  system  whereby 
the  cost  could  be  amortised  over  a  period  of  25  years. 

One  of  the  difficulties,  he  said,  is  the  fact  that  part  of  the 
hamlet  lies  south  of  the  railway  tracks,  and  is  badly  undermined 
by  old  mine  workings. 

Another  is  the  fact  that  the  houses  are  spread  so  far  apart  in 
the  area  (some  as  much  as  one  half  mile  apart). 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  many  of  the  water  wells  in  the  hamlet  have 
been  condemned  because  out-houses  have  been  moved  so  often  that 
the  land  around  the  water  wells  has  become  polluted. 


He  said  the  government  has  suggested  on  a  number  of  occasions  to 
the  residents  of  the  hamlet  that  organization  of  the  hamlet  into 
a  community  would  solve  a  number  of  the  problems  that  exist,  but 
the  suggestions  'fell  on  deaf  ears.' 


He  said  a  community  was  organized  there  in  the  1920s,  but  it  went 
bankrupt,  and  many  of  the  residents  have  never  forgotten  this. 


Further,  he  said,  being  a  local  improvement  district, 
in  the  hamlet  are  lower,  as  it  is  being  subsidized  by 
of  the  province,  and  many  of  the  residents  wish  it  to 
way. 


the  taxes 
the  rest 
remain  this 


He  denied  the  charge  by  Mr.  Kennedy  that  the  province  'just  collects 
our  taxes  and  that's  all.' 


Mr.  Taylor  said:  'I  was  raised  in  that  area  and  can  well  remember 
the  visits  of  the  water  wagon.  I  am  fully  aware  of  their  problems.' 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  had  once  prepared  a  ballot  for  home-owners  in 
Newcastle  to  determine  how  many  wanted  water  and  sewage  systems. 

There  were  163  replies.  They  indicated  39  wanted  neither  water 
nor  sewage  systems;  18  wanted  a  water  system  only;  105  wanted  both 
water  and  sewage;  and  1  wanted  sewage  only. 

Breaking  the  vote  down  further,  there  were  83  casting  ballots  who 
were  what  he  termed  'squatters,'  those  who  own  their  dwelling,  but 
not  the  land  it  was  on. 

Of  these,  34  wanted  neither  water  or  sewage  systems.  Eight  wanted 
water  only,  and  1,  sewage  only.  Forty-five  wanted  both  water  and 
sewage . 3 


Sewer  and  Water  as  a  Social  Issue  in  Newcastle  - 

The  Newcastle  Sewer  and  Water  Association  was  established  in  1964  to 
obtain  sewer  and  water  facilities  for  the  Hamlet.  Drinking  water  to  the  time 
of  this  survey  has  been  either  trucked  into  Newcastle  from  Drumheller  at  an 
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average  cost  of  $10  per  month  to  each  subscriber,  or  has  been  drawn  from 
private  wells.  Ihe  possible  danger  of  well  water  to  health  has  already  been 
discussed . 

The  sewer  and  water  committee  is  controlled  by  five  highly  motivated 
citizens  who  believe  that  present  conditions  in  the  Hamlet  constitute  a 
serious  health  hazard.  To  achieve  their  ends,  this  committee  has  taken  the 
following  steps  in  the  past  year: 

1.  Communicated  with  their  provincial  representative,  their  federal 
representative  and  officials  of  the  Drumheller  City  administration 
regarding  the  possibility  of  (a)  annexation  by  the  City  and  (b)  a 
joint  federal-provincial  scheme  to  aid  in  installation  of  a  sewer 
and  water  system. 

2.  Conducted  a  survey  of  Newcastle  to  determine  how  many  home-owners 
wanted  water  and  sewage  facilities. 

3.  Communicated  with  the  news  media  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton  regarding 
their  plight. 

4.  Entered  a  float  in  the  1966  Dominion  Day  parade  in  Drumheller 
depicting  their  situation. ^ 

The  results  of  the  opinion  poll  conducted  by  the  Association  showed 
that  64.4 %  of  the  163  persons  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  wanted  both 
water  and  sewer,  while  11.0%  said  they  only  wanted  a  water  system,  and  one 
person  said  he  wanted  only  sewer  facilities.  IVenty-four  per  cent  indicated 
that  they  wanted  neither  water  nor  sewer  facilities.  In  all,  76.0%  stated 
that  they  wanted  some  form  of  sewer  or  water  service.  Of  the  83  home-owners 
who  returned  ballots,  51.7%  said  they  wanted  both  sewer  and  water  facilities, 
9.2%  said  they  wanted  only  water,  and  39.1%  said  they  wanted  neither  sewer 
nor  water  services. 

Two  proposed  solutions  to  the  sewer  and  water  problem  were  suggested 
by  the  Honourable  Gordon  Taylor,  the  area's  representative  in  the  Provincial 
Legislature.  He  advised  either  the  annexation  of  Newcastle  by  the  City,  or 
the  incorporation  of  Newcastle  into  a  municipality  under  the  Town  and  Village 
Act.  In  response  to  the  first  of  these  plans,  the  Chairman  of  the  Sewer  and 
Water  Association,  Mr.  Andrew  Kennedy,  agreed  that  this  would  be  the  most 
desirable  solution,  since  "the  people  around  here  want  annexation.  -*  The  City, 

on  the  other  hand,  was  at  first  reluctant  to  pursue  this  course  of  action. 

In  the  words  of  the  City  Manager,  "the  City  just  hasn't  got  the  financial 
backing  to  tackle  Newcastle  now.  Our  debenture  debt  is  $960,000  and  we  have 
enough  problems  with  expansion  in  the  City."^ 


"Incorporation  into  a  municipality  is  not  a  practical  solution,"  said 
Mr.  Kennedy.  "That  solution  was  already  tried  and  failed.  A  community  was 
incorporated  here  in  the  late  1920' s  which  ended  in  bankruptcy.  Ihere  are  no 
industries  here  to  absorb  the  tax  costs  of  maintaining  a  police  force." 

Another  suggestion  offered  by  federal  representative  Eldon  Woolliams, 
likewise  was  not  practical.  Ibis  plan  for  a  joint  federal-provincial  loan  to 
be  awarded  to  the  residents  of  the  Hamlet  could  not  be  made  under  the  existing 
terms  of  the  Improvement  Districts  Act.  Unless  the  Hamlet  were  removed  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Municipal  Affairs  Department  (i.e.  incorporated),  the 
loan  could  not  be  made. 


The  most  practical  solution,  then,  seemed  to  be  the  incorporation  of 
Newcastle  as  part  of  Drumheller.  Subsequent  meetings  between  Mr.  Taylor  and 
City  Council  persuaded  the  latter  to  accept  the  annexation  proposal.  In  late 
July  of  1966,  the  City  voted  to  annex  the  areas  on  the  fringe  of  its  corporate 
limits;  namely,  Newcastle  and  North  Drumheller.  The  reasons  given  for  the 
annexation  move  were  the  following: 


Firstly,  these  areas  physically  form  part  of  the  City  and,  secondly, 
the  municipality  in  which  they  are  presently  located  is  an  Improvement 
District  which  does  not  have  the  borrowing  capacity  of  a  normal 
municipality.  As  these  areas  are  blighted  considerably,  nothing  can 
be  done  to  alleviate  the  situation  except  to  have  them  annexed  to 
the  City  of  Drumheller  and  subsequently  employ  the  urban  renewal  and 
public  housing  legislation. ? 


A  recommendation  for  the  annexation  of  these  areas  had  been  made  earlier 
by  the  Underwood  McLellan  Study  of  1965: 


North  Drumheller  and  Newcastle  should  be  annexed  and  become  part  of 
Drumheller.  Both  areas  are  contiguous  with  the  present  City  boundaries 
thus  facilitating  natural  extensions. 

Since  the  people  of  these  areas 

(a)  shop  for  goods  and  are  provided  with  personal  and  professional 
services  from  Drumheller 

(b)  comprise  a  large  percentage  of  Drumheller 's  labour  force 

(c)  send  their  children  to  schools  in  Drumheller 

(d)  utilize  recreational  facilities  (arena,  curling  facilities,  etc.) 
and  participate  in  community  functions  in  Drumheller,  it  is  only 

natural  that  they  become  a  legal  part  of  the  City,  contributing  their 
fair  share  toward  making  Drumheller  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  cost  of  providing  the  services  to  these  areas  once  annexed  to 
bring  them  up  to  Drumheller' s  present  standards  should  be  prorated 
equitable  between  the  Provincial  government  and  the  Municipality.8 


The  interview  data  show  that  few  respondents  in  Newcastle  had  close  ties 
with  others  in  the  Hamlet,a  situation  not  conducive  to  the  mobilization  of 
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public  opinion.  Sixty-four  per  cent  said  that  there  was  no  one  in  their 
community  whom  they  felt  really  close  to. 

The  success  of  the  Sewer  and  Water  Association  in  Newcastle  in  achieving 
its  goals  is  directly  attributable  to  the  activity  of  a  few  people  at  the  head 
of  the  Association,  and  not  to  any  collective  action  on  the  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  residents.  The  Association  did  not  mobilize  local  opinion  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  degree  but  acted  primarily  on  its  own  initiative. 

Perceptions  of  the  Community  and  Its  Inhabitants 

That  the  majority  of  respondents  were  satisfied  with  their  present 
situation  in  the  Valley  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  72.5%  said  that  the  Valley 
was  a  "pretty  good  area  in  which  to  live".  Despite  this  fact,  however,  54.9% 
said  that  they  would  not  advise  their  children  to  stay  in  the  Valley.  Thirty- 
four  per  cent  said  such  a  decision  would  be  entirely  up  to  their  children 
while  only  10.9%  said  they  would  advise  their  children  to  stay.  This  supports 
our  earlier  finding  that  it  is  primarily  married  couples  with  families  who 
wish  to,  remain  in  the  Valley.  Many  parents  seem  to  believe  that  their  sons 
and  daughters  will  be  able  to  achieve  some  measure  of  success  simply  by  leav¬ 
ing  the  Valley  and  moving  to  the  city.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  parents 
interviewed  said  they  would  advise  their  children  to  leave  the  Valley  because 
there  were  no  job  opportunities  there. 

As  we  pointed  out  earlier,  it  is  not  so  much  a  lack  of  opportunities 
in  the  area  that  restricts  life  chances,  as  it  is  a  lack  of  training,  both 
academic  and  vocational.  No  adult  training  courses  are  available  in  the  Val¬ 
ley,  and  the  costs  of  travelling  out  of  the  Valley  for  such  training  are  so 
prohibitive  as  to  preclude  this  possibility.  A  lack  of  similar  skills  on  the 
part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  generation  of  the  I.D.  will  severe¬ 
ly  restrict  their  life  chances.  Sending  these  young  people  out  of  the  Valley 
where  there  are  "better  opportunities"  may  not  solve  this  problem,  as  these 
people  may  fare  poorly  in  the  city  where  living  costs  are  much  higher  than  in 
the  I.D.  and  where  job  competition  is  even  more  severe. 

Forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  parents  said  they  would  advise  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  move  to  either  Edmonton  or  Calgary.  If  this  type  of  advice  is  heeded 
not  just  by  young  people  in  our  survey  area  but  also  by  people  in  similar 
situations  in  other  areas,  then  the  unemployment  problem  of  the  cities  may 
well  grow  worse. 
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Poverty  in  the  Community 


Only  27.7 %  of  the  people  interviewed  in  the  I.D.  said  there  was  no 
poverty  in  the  area.  Of  those  who  said  there  was  poverty,  12.8%  included 
themselves  among  the  poor. 

TWenty  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  knew  personally  of 
at  least  two  cases  of  poverty  while  25.4%  said  they  knew  of  three  or  four 
cases.  Twenty  per  cent  knew  of  five  or  six  cases  and  34.8%  knew  of  seven 
or  more  cases.  Respondents  said  that  the  major  indicators  of  poverty  were  a 
low  standard  of  living,  physical  appearance,  and  clothing.  The  most  frequent¬ 
ly  given  answer  to  the  question  of  what  was  the  difference  between  people  who 
were  not  doing  too  well,  and  people  who  were  really  poor,  was  that  the  poor 
don't  try.  Thirty- two  per  cent  gave  this  response  while  22.0%  mentioned  poor 
management  of  funds  and  23.7%,  a  lack  of  education. 

Despite  this  lack  of  understanding  about  the  nature  and  causes  of 
poverty,  67.8%  of  the  respondents  said  that  the  government  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  them.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  said  the  government  ought  to  provide 
more  jobs,  17.5%  thought  giving  them  more  financial  assistance  would  help  and 
17.5%  advised  changing  the  welfare  system  so  that  assistance  went  to  those 
who  needed  it  most.  It  is  significant  that  only  13.4%  thought  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  could  be  found  in  re-training  the  poor  so  that  they  could  obtain  better 
jobs . 

It  was  shown  earlier  that  most  of  the  low- income  recipients  in  our  sur¬ 
vey  had  a  genuine  desire  to  work  but  that  a  serious  lack  of  occupational  skill 
hampered  their  efforts.  The  idea  that  any  man  who  needs  work  can  find 
it  if  he  really  wants  to,  overlooks  many  relevant  factors,  including  the 
social  stigma  attached  to  many  occupations,  as  well  as  old  age,  ill  health 
and  lack  of  proper  qualifications. 

The  fact  that  the  poor  have  a  genuine  desire  to  improve  their  condition 
is  realized  by  only  a  small  number  of  persons  in  the  Valley.  The  prevalent 
feeling  among  Valley  residents  toward  the  poor  can  be  summed  up  in  this  state¬ 
ment  made  by  one  respondent  who  said  that  "these  guys  are  lazy  bums  who  won't 
work.  They  get  their  welfare  cheques  and  run  down  to  the  hotel  to  drink  beer" 
This  opinion  is  clearly  contradicted  by  the  facts  uncovered  by  this  survey. 

As  the  data  show,  the  poor  lack  the  qualifications  necessary  to  obtain  respect 
able  jobs  in  society.  According  to  the  National  Employment  Service  in  Drum- 
heller,  only  highly-skilled  jobs  and  temporary  labouring  jobs  are  available  in 


the  area.  The  poor  are  qualified  to  take  only  the  second  type  of  work.  To 
expect  a  man  to  support  a  family  on  seasonal  labour  is  absurd^  to  relegate 
him  to  the  life-long  performance  of  some  menial  task  which  a  simple  machine 
could  perform,  is  inhuman. 

Community  Leaders 

Forty-one  per  cent  of  those  persons  named  as  community  leaders  by 
respondents  in  our  sample  owned  large  businesses  in  the  community.  Forty- 
seven  per  cent  owned  small  businesses  or  were  persons  in  highly-skilled  or 
white-collar  occupations.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  respondents  named 
certain  people  as  community  leaders  on  the  basis  of  their  activities  in  some 
formal  organization.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  only  6.4 %  of  the  respondents 
in  the  sample  were  in  the  same  occupational  category  as  those  they  named  as 
community  leaders,  and  because  of  the  low  proportion  of  respondents  who  be¬ 
longed  to  any  formal  organization,  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  areas  of 
Rosedale-Wayne  and  Newcastle-Plough  Street  there  is  little  formal  or  informal 
contact  between  the  members  of  the  community  and  the  leaders  of  their  commu¬ 
nity  . 

Political  Involvement  and  Activity  in  the  Community 

Table  1  shows  that  55.5%  of  all  the  respondents  interviewed  were  able 
to  give  the  correct  names  of  both  their  federal  and  provincial  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Seventy-six  per  cent  correctly  identified  their  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  while  59.4%  named  their  Member  of  Parliament.  Only  19.8% 
were  not  able  to  name  either  representative. 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  said  they  felt  they  could  talk  to  their  M.L.A. 
about  some  of  the  problems  in  the  Valley  and  72.5%  felt  talking  to  him  would 
bring  positive  results. 

On  the  other  hand,  65.5%  of  the  respondents  said  they  did  not  follow 
provincial  politics  very  closely  or  at  all.  TWenty-six  per  cent  said  they 
were  fairly  interested  in  provincial  politics  and  the  remainder  said  they  were 
very  interested.  Seventy-one  per  cent  showed  the  same  lack  of  interest  in 
federal  politics.  Only  5.2 %  said  they  followed  federal  politics  very  closely. 

It  was  found  that  61.1%  of  all  the  respondents  did  not  follow  either 
provincial  or  federal  politics  while  14.7%  followed  either  one  or  the  other 
and  the  remaining  24.2%  said  they  followed  both. 


Fifty-nine  per  cent  reported  voting  in  the  last  two  federal  and  provin 
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cial  elections.  Another  23.7%  said  that  they  had  voted  in  all  of  the  last 
three  elections,  while  only  10.9%  had  not  voted  in  any.  Seven  per  cent  said 
they  were  not  eligible  to  vote. 

CHAPTER  XIII  -  TABLE  1  . 

PER  CENT  OF  I.D.  42  SAMPLE  MEMBERS  NAMING  M.P.  OR  M.L.A. 


RESPONSE 

YES 

NO 

TOTAL 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Gave  correct 
name  of  M.P. 

126 

59.4 

86 

40.6 

212 

100.0 

Gave  correct 
name  of  M.L.A. 

160 

75.5 

52 

24.5 

212 

100.0 

Gave  correct 
name  of  both 

116 

55.5 

96 

44.5 

212 

100.0 

Did  not  know 
either 

42 

19.8 

170 

81.2 

212 

100.0 

The  Church  and  the 

Community 

Of  the  respondents  in 

the 

sample , 

26.4%  said 

that 

they  were 

not  members 

of  a  church.  TWenty- two  per  cent  said  they  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  29.2%  to  the  United  or  Presbyterian  Church,  1.5%  to  other  protestant 
churches  and  8.0%  to  sects.  Two  per  cent  belonged  to  other  denominations. 

Forty- two  per  cent  of  those  interviewed  said  they  were  moderately  reli¬ 
gious  and  13.5%  very  religious.  Thirty- two  per  cent  were  not  very  religious 
and  12.6%  not  at  all  religious. 

Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  did  not  go  to 
church  or  went  only  a  few  times  a  year.  Seventeen  per  cent  said  they  went 
every  week,  11.0%  two  or  three  times  a  month  and  14.0%  once  a  month. 

Social  Disorganization 

Crime 

Crime  statistics  were  available  for  Drumheller  and  the  following  areas 
of  the  I.D. :  Newcastle,  Rosedale,  Wayne,  East  Coolee,  Midlandvale,  Nacmine, 
North  Drumheller  and  Cambria.  The  contribution  of  each  of  these  areas  to  the 
total  population  is  shown  in  Table  2.  The  data  show  that  a  larger  proportion 
offences  took  place  in  the  City  than  in  the  I.D.  While  Drumheller  contains 
52.0%  of  the  total  population  of  the  areas  in  question,  Table  3  shows  that  the 
City  contributed  59.9 %  of  the  total  offences  reported  to  the  R.C.M.P.  detach¬ 
ment  and  63.5%  of  the  total  charges  laid.  From  the  various  areas  of  the  I.D. 
which  make  up  48.0%  of  the  total  Valley  population  came  40.1%  of  the  total 
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offences  reported  and  36.3%  of  the  total  charges  laid. 


CHAPTER  XIII  -  TABLE  2 


POPULATION  BY  AREAS  IN  DRUMHELLER  VALLEY 
FOR  WHICH  CRIME  STATISTICS  WERE  AVAILABLE* 


Area 

%  of  Valley 

No. 

Population 

Drumheller 

3,443 

52.0 

I.D.  42 

3,178 

48.0 

TOTAL 

6,621 

100.0 

I.D.  42 


Newcastle 

975 

14.7 

Rosedale 

350 

5.3 

Wayne 

104 

1.6 

East  Coolee 

443 

6.7 

Midlandvale 

442 

6.7 

Nacmine 

352 

5.3 

North  Drumheller 

426 

6.4 

Cambria 

86 

1.2 

TOTAL 

3,178 

48.0 

*Drumheller  Office  of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 


CHAPTER  XIII  -  TABLE  3 


TOTAL  CRIMINAL  OFFENCES  REPORTED  AND  CHARGES  LAID 
IN  DRUMHELLER  VALLEY,  BY  AREAS* 


Area 


Drumheller 
I.D.  42 


Total  offences 
reported 

No.  % 


520  59.9 

348  40.1 


Total  charges 
laid 


No.  % 

344  63.5 

188  36.3 


TOTAL 


868  100.0 


532  100.0 


I.D.  42 


Newcastle 

98 

11.3 

40 

7.4 

Rosedale 

41 

4.7 

32 

5.9 

Wayne 

16 

1.8 

11 

2.0 

East  Coulee 

48 

5.5 

20 

3.7 

Midlandvale 

58 

6.7 

51 

9.4 

Nacmine 

34 

3.9 

13 

2.4 

North  Drumheller 

51 

5.9 

31 

5.7 

Cambria 

2 

0.2 

- 

- 

TOTAL 

348 

40.1 

188 

36.3 

*Drumheller  Detachment  of  the  R.C.M.P. 


Table  4  shows  that  the  only  offences  in  which  the  I.D.  areas  were  over¬ 
represented  were  "assaults"  and  "violation  of  Federal  Statutes".  These  areas 


together  contributed  64.6%  of  the  total  assaults  reported  and  68.7 %  of  the 
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*Drumheller  Detachment  of  the  R.C.M.P. 


total  charges  compared  to  35.4%  and  31.3%  respectively  by  the  City.  All  32 
reported  violations  of  Federal  Statutes  came  from  the  I.D. ,  as  well  as  the  28 
cases  in  which  charges  were  laid. 


Of  the  offences  reported,  a  greater  proportion  of  charges  were  laid  in 
the  City  than  in  the  I.D.  Table  5  shows  that  66.2%  of  all  offences  reported 
resulted  in  charges  laid  in  the  City,  while  in  the  I.D.  charges  were  laid  in 
56.9%  of  the  cases  reported.  The  greatest  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  number 
of  theft  and  robbery  charges  laid  in  the  City  as  compared  to  the  I.D.  Whereas 
28.9%  of  the  reported  offences  resulted  in  charges  in  the  City,  charges  were 
laid  in  only  5.9%  of  the  reported  cases  in  the  I.D.  Since  the  R.C.M.P.  detach¬ 
ment  headquarters  are  located  in  the  City,  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  R.C.M.P. 
to  apprehend  persons  committing  crimes  in  the  I.D.  than  in  the  City. 

CHAPTER  XIII  -  TABLE  5 


CHARGES  LAID  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  OFFENCES 
REPORTED  IN  DRUMHELLER  VALLEY,  BY  AREA* 


DRUMHELLER 

I.D.  42 

Offence 

Total 

reported 

Total 

charges 

% 

charged 

Total 

reported 

Total 

charges 

% 

charged 

Public  mischief 
and  creating  a 
disturbance 

62 

12 

19.4 

44 

11 

25.0 

Theft,  robbery, 
possession  of 
stolen  goods, 
fraud,  arson, 
offensive  weapons 

159 

46 

28.9 

94 

15 

15.9 

Assault 

17 

5 

29.4 

31 

11 

38.7 

Impaired  driving, 

disqualified  driving, 
traffic  violations 

162 

161 

99.4 

88 

79 

89.8 

Intoxication,  illegal 
possession  of  liquor 

120 

120 

100.0 

59 

54 

91.5 

Violation  of  Federal 
Statutes 

- 

- 

- 

32 

28 

87.5 

TOTALS 

520 

344 

66.2 

348 

198 

56.9 

*Drumheller  Detachment  of  the  R.C.M.P. 

Drinking 

Table  6  shows  that  more  beer  is  consumed  per  capita  at  the  Wayne  and 
East  Coolee  hotels  than  in  any  other  hotels  in  the  Valley,  including  those  in 
Drumheller .  Table  7  shows  the  actual  number  of  gallons  consumed  by  area 
hotels,  and  Table  8  gives  an  estimation  of  the  adult  population  of  these 
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areas  used  in  computing  per  capita  consumption  rates.  The  figures  are  based 
on  the  1961  Government  of  Canada  Census.  Wayne's  per  capita  consumption  rate 
at  the  local  hotel  is  85.0  gallons  per  year;  East  Coulee's,  79.7  gallons; 
Rosedale's,  54.3  gallons;  Drumheller ' s ,  34.3  gallons;  and  Newcastle's,  9.8 
gallons.  Hie  low  rate  in  Newcastle  is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact  that 
persons  in  the  Hamlet  have  easy  access  to  the  hotels  in  Drumheller. 

These  figures  do  not  lend  support  to  the  belief  prevalent  among  many 
Valley  residents  that  it  is  the  unemployed  and  welfare  recipients  who  fill 
the  local  hotels.  Newcastle,  which  has  the  highest  rate  of  unemployment  and 
the  largest  proportion  of  welfare  recipients,  has  the  lowest  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  rate,  while  Rosedale,  with  more  unemployment  than  Wayne  or  East 
Coolee,  has  a  lower  consumption  rate  than  either  of  these  areas.  Similarly, 
no  relationship  was  found  to  exist  in  the  survey  data  between  hotel  attendance 
and  income. 


CHAPTER  XIII  -  TABLE  6 


PER  CAPITA  BEER  CONSUMPTION  IN  DRUMHELLER  VALLEY,  BY  AREA* 


Total  population 

Total  gallons 

Per  capita 

Area 

20  years  and  over 

consumed 

consumption 

Drumheller 

2,170 

74,449 

34.3 

Rosedale 

207 

11,245 

54.3 

Wayne 

62 

5,270 

85.0 

Newcastle 

575 

5,608 

9.8 

East  Coulee 

261 

20,795 

79.7 

*Alberta  Liquor 

Control  Board. 

CHAPTER  XIII  - 

TABLE  7 

BEER  CONSUMPTION  IN  DRUMHELLER  VALLEY  HOTELS,  BY  AREA* 

Type  of  beer  East 


consumed 

Drumheller 

Rosedale 

Wayne 

3,637 

Newcastle 

Coolee 

Draught 

59,824 

9,175 

3,800 

16,749 

Bottles  on 

premises 

2,127 

152 

449 

289 

1,046 

Bottles  off 

premises 

12,498 

1,918 

1,184 

1,519 

3,000 

TOTAL 

74,449 

11,245 

5,270 

5,608 

20,795 

*Alberta  Liquor  Control  Board. 


CHAPTER  XIII  -  TABLE  8 


POPULATION  OF  DRUMHELLER  VALLEY  OVER  20  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  AREA* 


Area 


Total 

Population 


Estimated 
population 
20  years  and  over 


%  of  total 
population 
20  years  and  over 


Drumheller 
I.D.  42 


3,443  2,170 

4,000  -2,460 


63.0 

59.0 


TOTAL 


7,443 


4,630 


I.D.  42 


Rosedale 

350 

207 

59.1 

Wayne 

104 

62 

59.6 

Newcastle 

975 

575 

58.9 

East  Coulee 

443 

261 

58.9 

*Based  on  1966  population  data  from  Drumheller  Office  of  the  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Residents'  Assessment  of  Present  Conditions 

Satisfaction  with  Own  Life  in  Valley 

On  the  whole,  the  majority  of  those  respondents  who  have  moved  into 
the  Valley  within  the  past  ten  years  said  that  they  were  satisfied  with  their 
present  situation.  Seventy-nine  per  cent  said  that  if  they  had  it  to  do  over 
again  they  would  still  come  to  the  Valley.  Of  all  the  respondents  questioned, 
78. IX  said  that  they  had  come  to  the  Valley  either  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cheap  land  available  in  the  Valley,  or  because  they  were  transferred  to  the 
area  by  their  employers.  Another  11%  said  they  were  unemployed  and  came  to 
the  Valley  to  work  in  the  mines  A  Ihe  most  frequently  cited  reason  for  want¬ 
ing  to  remain  in  the  Valley  was  that  it  was  a  quiet,  peaceful,  and  pleasant 
place  in  which  to  live.  Fifty- three  per  cent  of  the  respondents  gave  this 
reason.  Again  we  find  the  majority  of  respondents  mentioning  the  non-material 
benefits  of  Valley  living  as  the  major  reason  why  they  would  like  to  remain. 
Whereas  job  opportunities  in  the  Valley  are  not  as  plentiful  as  in  other  areas, 
the  outdoor  life  seems  to  offset  this  disadvantage  of  Valley  living  for  many 
people . 


As  was  shown  earlier,  those  persons  who  want  to  remain  in  the  Valley 
are  primarily  in  the  over-30  age  category.  It  is  primarily  persons  in  the 
under-20  age  category  who  desire  to  leave  the  Valley  after  leaving  school. 
Because  our  sample  is  over-represented  in  the  older  age  categories  and  is  not 
representative  of  the  entire  working-age  population,  we  find  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  persons  who  want  to  remain  in  the  Valley. 

The  data  show  that  58.3%  of  the  respondents  had  thought  about  moving 
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to  the  Valley  only  one  month  or  less  before  they  actually  moved.  In  all, 

91. 6%  said  they  had  been  thinking  about  moving  less  than  one  year  before  they 
moved.  In  terms  of  family  conflicts  over  moving,  there  seemed  to  be  more  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  children  than  between  parents.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  said  that  their  spouses  agreed  that  moving  was  desirable  while 
47.4%  said  that  some  of  their  children  were  not  in  favour. 

Satisfaction  with  General  Conditions  in  the  Valley 

Although  a  majority  of  respondents  said  they  were  satisfied  with  their 
own  lives  in  the  Valley,  a  large  proportion  also  suggested  a  number  of  im¬ 
provements  that  could  be  made  by  the  provincial  government.  Of  the  67.7%  who 
said  that  the  government  should  make  improvements,  34.9%  wanted  better  roads 
and  public  utilities,  while  25.0%  suggested  that  the  government  bring  in 
industry  to  create  stable  employment  in  the  Valley.  Seventeen  per  cent  de¬ 
sired  more  recreational  facilities,  while  10.6%  thought  that  the  government 
ought  to  cut  taxes.  When  asked  specifically  if  there  were  any  services  that 
the  government  should  provide,  only  45.9%  of  the  respondents  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Of  these,  86.7%  suggested  the  installation  of  sewer  and  water 
facilities . 


FOOTNOTES: 

1-See  Map  3. 
o 

Based  on  personal  interview,  July  5,  1966. 

3  The  Calgary  Herald,  June  28,  1966. 

4-Bas  ed  on  information  found  in  the  records  of  the  Newcastle  Sewer  and 
Water  Association. 

5 Personal  interview  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Newcastle  Sewer  and  Water 
Association,  July  3,  1966. 

^Personal  interview  with  the  Drumheller  City  Manager,  June  27,  1966. 

7Public  Housing  Report  for  the  City  of  Drumheller,  Housing  and  Urban 
Renewal  Office,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  1966,  page  7. 

SDrumheller  General  Plan.  Op .  cit . ,  pages  65-66. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Economic  Development 

Ihe  present  economic  difficulties  of  many  of  the  residents  in  the  areas 
in  which  this  survey  was  carried  out  can  be  traced  to  the  following  sources: 

1.  A  lack  of  marketable  skills  on  the  part  of  many  working  people. 

2.  A  lack  of  adult  re-training  facilities  in  the  area. 

3.  A  lack  of  low-skilled  jobs  in  the  area  to  absorb  the  surplus  of  low- 

skilled  labour. 

The  future  development  of  the  Drumheller  Valley  will  depend  on  how  the 
first  two  of  these  deficiencies  can  be  remedied.  The  existence  of  a  large 
labour  force  with  fairly  high  skills  will  be  the  necessary  prerequisite  for 
the  establishment  of  industry  in  the  Valley.  Running  counter  to  this  need  is 
a  population  decline  brought  about  by  migration  of  young  people  from  the  Val¬ 
ley,  and  the  tendency  for  the  young  people  in  the  I.D.  to  have  a  low  level  of 
education.  Consequently,  the  solution  is  not  simply  to  persuade  these  young 
people  to  remain  in  the  Valley  but  is  to  upgrade  their  skills  as  well. 

Low-skilled  adult  workers  in  the  sample  showed  a  strong  desire  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  Valley  even  in  the  face  of  unemployment.  This  means  that  their 
present  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  simply  moving  them  to  other  parts  of  the 
province.  There  are  jobs  in  the  Valley  which  they  cannot  fill  because  they 
lack  the  proper  training.  The  data  also  show  a  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of 
low-skilled  people  to  obtain  stable  employment  in  the  Valley.  The  findings 
indicate  that  the  problem  can  best  be  solved  by  the  establishment  of  an  adult 
re- training  program  in  the  Valley  and  not,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  by  bring¬ 
ing  in  industries  which  employ  large  numbers  of  unskilled  workers. 

Those  who  need  steady  employment  the  most  are  the  least  able  to  afford 
re-training.  Therefore,  some  provision  must  be  made  to  provide  workers  with 
a  decent  living  standard  during  the  re-training  period. 

Communication  will  be  a  major  problem  in  implementing  any  government 
program  in  the  Valley.  Life  in  the  Valley  seems  to  revolve  very  closely  around 
the  nuclear  family  and  little  formally  organized  life  is  found  to  exist  at  the 
community  level.  Few  persons  participate  in  formal  organizations  and  the 
leisure  activities  of  the  lower-income  recipients  tend  to  be  of  a  very  personal 
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nature.  Communication  by  the  government  to  the  people  in  the  Valley  must,  if 
any  program  is  to  be  successful,  take  place  through  informal  as  opposed  to 
formal  channels.  Participation  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  community  will  be 
the  most  effective  method  in  solving  the  communications  problem.  The  greatest 
risk  that  any  government  program  runs  is  that  it  will  not  reach  those  who  need 
it  most. 

As  we  have  mentioned,  the  other  major  problem  which  is  closely  related 
to  that  of  a  low-skilled  adult  population  is  that  of  low-skilled  youth.  Young 
people  in  the  I.D.  tend  to  leave  school  before  graduation  and  enter  the  labour 
force  at  a  fairly  young  age.  The  obvious  solution  to  this  problem  is,  of 
course,  to  persuade  them  to  stay  in  school  longer.  To  achieve  this  end,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  an  easy  matter.  In  low- income  families  the  tendency  is  for  young 
persons  of  working  age  to  leave  school  early,  either  to  help  support  their 
families  or  to  earn  money  to  do  some  of  the  things  they  see  other  young  people 
doing  but  which  they  cannot  afford.  Low  marks  in  school  often  merely  reflect 
inadequate  motivation  to  continue  in  school.  The  drop-out  problem  can  be  met 
to  a  large  degree  by  raising  the  living  standard  of  the  parents.  This  should 
solve  the  personal  income  needs  of  the  student  to  some  degree  and  also  reduce 
the  need  for  him  to  work  to  help  support  the  family.  As  for  inadequate  motiva¬ 
tion,  if  the  father  is  taught  the  importance  of  highly-skilled  training  in  a 
modern  society  through  the  upgrading  of  his  own  skills  and  his  subsequent 
entrance  into  a  better  job  category,  he  will  be  more  willing  and  able  to  pass 
this  information  on  to  his  children.  One  need  only  look  at  the  high  drop-out 
rate  in  the  I.D.  and  the  tendency  for  parents  there  to  leave  occupational 
choice  entirely  up  to  the  child  to  show  how  important  parental  guidance  really 
is . 


The  data  show  a  slight  upward  trend  in  educational  achievement  over  the 
last  three  generations  but  this  increase  has  been  taking  place  at  a  very  slow 
rate  and  only  in  the  elementary  years.  Obviously  with  the  accelerating  pace 
of  technological  change  in  contempory  society  the  present  rate  of  intergenera- 
tional  educational  mobility  among  the  unskilled  must  be  vastly  increased.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  first  upgrading  the  skill  levels  of  the  present  generation. 

Public  Service  Improvements 

In  view  of  recent  steps  taken  by  the  City  of  Drumheller  to  annex  the 
Hamlet  of  Newcastle,  the  sewer  and  water  problem  in  this  area  has,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  been  solved.  However,  a  serious  lack  of  similar  con- 


veniences  in  other  areas  of  the  I. D.  presents  a  serious  problem  which  demands 
immediate  attention.  No  sewer  and  water  facilities  exist  in  Rosedale,  and  the 
available  well  water  there  is  unsuitable  for  drinking  because  of  its  high 
alkaline  content.  While  it  is  not  economically  feasible  either  to  establish 
a  sewer  and  water  plant  in  the  community  or  to  extend  facilities  from  Drum- 
heller,  it  may  be  possible  to  run  a  sewer  and  water  pipe  across  the  Red  Deer 
River  from  the  Fish  Lake  Sand  and  Gravel  Co.  which  supplies  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  the  River. 

An  alternative  solution  is  to  offer  the  residents  of  Rosedale  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  low- rent  housing,  now  being  planned  for  Drumheller,  at  rates 
comparable  to  those  they  are  now  paying.  This  policy  could  also  be  applied 
to  the  residents  of  Wayne,  many  of  whom  are  living  in  that  Hamlet  only  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  facilities  elsewhere. 

Another  project  that  should  be  undertaken  in  the  Wayne  area  is  the  up¬ 
keep  and  improvement  of  the  Wayne-Rosedale  road.  Sections  of  this  road  are 
impassable  after  a  heavy  rainfall  and  its  washboard  surface  makes  it  dangerous 
for  travel.  This  road  is  in  constant  use  by  Wayne  residents,  by  farmers  on 
the  surrounding  prairie  and  by  tourists  in  the  summer  months. 


•  . 
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